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LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 
Naples. 


‘¢ With all its sinful doings, I must say 
That Italy ’s a pleasant place to me 
Who love to see the sun shine every day, 
And vines (not nail’d to walls,) from tree to tree 
Festoon’d, much like the back-scene of a play, 
Or melo-drame, which people flock to see 
When the first act is ended by a dance, 
In vineyards copied from the south of France. 


I like the women too, (forgive my folly,) 

From the rich peasant-cheek of ruddy bronze, 
And large black eyes, that flash on you a volley 
Of rays that say a thousand things at once,— 
To the high dama’s brow, more melancholy, 

But clear and with a wild and liqnid glance, 
Heart on her lips, and sou! within her eyes 
Soft as her clime, and sunny as her skies.”’ 


You cannot conceive the various attractions of this lovely ci- 
ty and its environs. That you may endeavour to fancy them, 
walk out with the fair Emma, by the light of the moon, and 
then fall asleep, if you can, under the united influence of Love 
and Laudanum ; yet your visions of splendid cities and charm- 
ing solitudes will be as nothing to Naples and the ‘“ campagna 
felice.” . 

Here am I, a wild man (but not “ homo silvestris”) from the 
Cape of Cods, on one day lighting my segar at a stream of La- 
va, and on the next, breathing the airs of heaven at Capo di 
Monte. 

Let me imagine you to be landed at Naples, “ Jast from Pro- 
vincetown,” green as a leek, and red-hot with curiosity and an- 
ticipation. I can follow you in fancy making your way from 
the mole through such savages as Gay-head never sent forth, 
(Lazzaroni naked and bronzed,) to the hotel of the Signore 
Baldi. On your way you wil see palaces whose splendor will 
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make your eyes ache, and Ladies that will produce a similar 
sensation at your heart, 


“If it be made of penetrable stuff.” 


Look upon that edifice with a portico of Corinthian columns.— 
It is San Carlo, the most splendid theatre in Europe ; and 
there, you may see, among fifty others, a little dancing Signora 
who seems to scorn the earth—touching the ground with but a 
single toe, like ‘“ Mercury on a heaven- -kissing hill.”—Ned, 
keep yourself without the circle of that woman’s attractions, for 
although young, she may yet prove too old for a man from the 

ape. 

Bend thy stiff neck and look at that castle in the air. It is 
St. Elmo, on a lofty mountain and instar montis itself. Now 
enter we (for 1] am your cicerone) this splendid avenue, the To- 
ledo. Here on the left is the palace of the liberal king of the 
two Sicilies ; who is a dead shot at a boar in Astroni, and who 
is thought to be a dead bore himself. This crowned gentleman, 
however, delights less in the chase than in the death :—for the 
game is driven to his stand, from whence he makes a mag- 
nanimous and kingly carnage. 

In front of the king’s house, as we say at home, is a regiment 
of dragoons in red jackets and black whiskers, and from its 
commotion, the man with the diadem seems about to emerge — 
Procul, o procul este Lazzaroni! here he comes drawn by 
six English blood orses. At his approach the populace un- 
cover their knowledge-boxes, yet will not I salute upon uncer- 
tainties—I am punctillious as an Admiral. At Genoa I touch- 
ed felt to old Carlo Felice, without return of civilities, so here- 
after will I bow first to no King but Rufus. The distich of 
the Boston Judge D. applies not to me and the King of the An- 


chovies, 


*“T nod to you, you nod to me, 
I’m the nodder, you the noddee.” 


Having passed the palace, turn we here at Santa Lucia to take 
a view of Vesuvius. There he stands, a mighty Pharos to the 
mariner, a theme for the poet, a subject for the painter, and to 
all a ** marvel and a show.” That dark curtain like a cloud 
stretching far to the eastward is but the smoke of the burning ; 
in New England you would take it for a cloud, but not such 
are the vapors of Italian skies :—they are clouds of glory. The 
setting of the sun converts the sky into one entire rainbow, and 
when he rises, it is like the opening of the gates of heaven. 
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This is your hotel, where you will be mulcted in the sum of 
a pistareen a day for your apartment,—and you may eat and 
drink whenever hunger and thirst overtake you. You will take 
kindly to the Lagrima wine, which is like an infusion of youth 
and innocence, making the limbs active, and the heart glad,— 
or, for three coppers, you may have a thimble-full of rum, 
which these poor heathens call Giamaica. 

Now lock your door (always do that) and take with me a 
squint (like another Boston Judge W.) at the Bourbon Muse- 
um.—On the way up the Toledo you will see splendid edifices, 
shops, and equipages——princes, beggars, priests, soldiers, 
Greeks, Turks, Jews, and Englishmen with strides that amount 
almost to a swagger. The children, you remark, are dressed 
exactly like their parents,——so that the girls look like Parisian 
dolls, and the boys like colts in harness. 

At that corner of San Giacomo I once saw a man dying, as | 
verily think, of hunger. The coroner’s inquest, were it known 
here, would call such a catastrophe the visitation of God :— 
but it is the visitation of iniquity,—’T is the government of the 
ignorant and cruel, over the idle and degraded ;— it is the system 
whose tendency is to produce want the most wreched, and crimes 
the most foul. 

This immense edifice is the Museum. Leave your stick with 
the Custode, and enter with me this hall on the left. In statu- 
ary you have seen William Penn, on the good ship Philadelphia, 
or at a tobacconist’s you may have admired the Hottentot Ve- 
nus ; at a tea shop perhaps you have seen a Mandarin of Chi- 
na, or at a nautical bookstore a jack-tar with a quadrant, taking 
the sun at meridian: now, look through that vista of figures, 
terminated by a majestic horse, upon which sits a truly Roman 
person, M. N. Balbus. These animated figures on either side 
are heroes, poets, philosophers, emperors, warriors, gladiators, 
satyrs, fauns, nymphs, gods, and goddesses,—and the pleasure 
that you will hereafter take in them will be equivalent to that of 
another sense. ‘The impression left upon your mind after hav- 
ing seen the statutes of Julius, Titus Aurelius, and Caracalla, 
(the wretch,) will be as vivid as if you had seen the men them- 
selves, and you will recall to memory hereafter their most mi- 
nute expression. But we must delay not here ; we have books, 
vases, gems, paintings and utensils, and manuscripts from Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii to examine yet ;—but to-day we can be- 
stow upon them only a passing glance. Well—tip the Custode a 
Carlino, and wend we our way again to the mole :—passing by 
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the Largo del Mercatello, where you see that long edifice sur- 
mounted with so many images. The images are representa- 
tives of the virtues of a former king, which, probably, had 
no existence but in fancy or in marble. The next square, is 
del Castello, then comes the quay, where the population is that 
of an ant-hill when invaded ; emmets running to and fro; and 
pismires in altercation high. 

You expected to find music in an Italian voice, but every 
tone of the Lazzaroni seems modulated upon a handsaw and 
file, but before you quit Naples I will carry you where you will 
hear and feel the “ dulce loquentem.” The language is that of 
love, and has therefore a formidable charm when flowing from 
the lips of beauty ;— it affords so many kind and loving appella- 
tions that it is almost a painful delight to be the object of them. 
Yet it is the language of Italy and belongs to this country as 
much as the skies and the mountains—it loses half its charms 
when removed from the external objects upon which it was 
founded. 

Look not upon these fellows on the right ;--if they attract 
your attention they will surely beg, and let me tell you they are 
not easily turned aside—and yet some-of them are so miserable 
that relief is charity, especially when they appeal to the Ma- 
donna, from no less a person than your Excellency ;—for this 
will be your title at Naples. There is in this city a place call- 
ed the street of the Queen of Heaven, and I have there twice 
seen a man at his post and upon his knees, who said in English 
** for the love of God, sir, give me a trifle.” 1 believe from 
his face that he is English, but no other words in that language 
would he speak.—lf you ride into the country you will be way- 
laid by the blind, the lame, and the aged, no less than in the 
city—the blind will even run at full speed in a strange gait at 
the side of your coach, and boys will cut divers indescribable 
capers, before your horses, and almost under their hoofs, till you 
come down with a gratuity. A fellow once humbly besought 
permission to ride behind my gig, yet at parting, with great 
gravity asked a reward for his company.—Where shall we go 
to-morrow ?—there is not upon the earth a circle of 25 miles di- 
ameter half so interesting as that of which Naples is the centre.— 
Very near to the city are Baia, Cuma, Avernus, The Elysian 
Fields, Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Vesuvius,—and at a dis- 
tance a little greater are Capri, Capua, Lorrento and Pestum. 
Bu there comes a friar of the order of Capuchins, who has ap- 
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pointed this hour to take me to his convent, or monastery as 
they would say in England—therefore my “ dainty Ariel ” 


“to the elements,—” 
Be free and fare thee well.” 








DREAMINGS. 


I slept—my weary, aching eyes, 

With slumber’s leaden seal imprest, 
Were clos’d ; twas not the veil that lies 
So softly o’er the infant’s eyes: 

’T was not the shade kind spirits fling 
To veil the blue eye’s glistening, 

That neath its lid, in pearly light, 
Looks out, to tell a heart as bright: 

I slept: my weary, aching eyes 

Were clos’d—but not in rest. 

For when that fearful vision came 
Cold creeping o’er my trembling frame, 
You would have shudder’d in the glare 
Of those dim eyes’ unearthly stare. 


I slept: ’twas not that holy sleep 

That steals the tear from eyes that weep; 
That breaks the shafts of wrong and wo, 
And bathes the toil-worn pilgrim’s brow: 
*T was not the placid sleep, that wears 
Death’s holy calm, without its fears: 
When the still watcher bends above 

The couch of mother, child or love, 

And marks the scarcely heaving breast 
And parted lip of dreamless rest ; 

And gazes still, and feels a breath’ 

Of sweet devotion rise and wreathe 
Around his heart—a strange, deep sense 
Of pleas’d, yet awful reverence. 

O! no—You would have shrunk aghast 
From the wild war of passion’s blast ; 
You would have shrunk aghast, to see 
The big, cold drops of agony 

Start forth upon my brow, to tell 

The writhing spirit’s inward hell. 


I slept on; but the grappling strife— 
The last faint throb of parting life 
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Was past: The spirit’s mighty grasp 

Was broke: was loos’d its twining clasp: 
Down—down it sank: yet o’er the form 
Where late it dwelt in joyance warm,— 
(But now ’twas cold and still and pale) 

Was bending one with tear and wail : 

’T was One had held that spirit there 

When struggling to be gone ; to tear 
Whose bonds— whose gently twining chain 
Of many folds, death strove in vain ; 

Till that dark, fearful giant came— 
Despair—{I shudder at thy name !) 

And rent them. Yet there one was bending 
And even to death a beauty lending : 

An awful beauty—like the light 

That streams o’er Greenland’s gloomy night. 
Alas !—Why bends she o’er the clay 
Whose habitant hath pass’d away : 

Whose heart, that once was all her own, 

Is cold—whose love with life hath flown. 


And tears were on that faded cheek : 
Like the crags on Gothard’s icy peak 
They glitter’d there—those lashes shone 
With gemmy tear drops : not thetr own. 
For those dim eyes had seldom wept, 
And now they could not—Sorrow kept 
No more her vigil there ; not now 
Earth’s cares were on that marble brow ; 


She wail’d ; alas, she wail’d alone— 
For me was hear’d no other moan: 
She wept : in solitary wo 

For me no other tear would flow: 
Yet that one voice of sorrow fell 

On me more soft than music’s spell. 
Some gentle spirit lent its wing,— 
And my free’d spirit, lingering, 

One blissful moment stay’d: then fell 
Again—down—down—I may not tell 
The breathless speed, for many a year, 
Of that unending age of fear. 


ice ta ae 


And still I slept: all cool and bland 
Came a soft wind upon me, and 

My spirit woke, as from a deep 

And heavy, dreamless, termless sleep. 
Like to the sleep of nature, when 
Winter comes down on earth, and men 
Look sadly forth upon her woods 

Nor hear their voices: and her floods, 
All save the mighty ocean’s will 
Chainless and masterless, are still. 
And all as wakening, with the same 
Revivifving freshness, came 
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That breath upon me, as when spring 
Comes o’er the hills, with sunny wing 
Fanning the small brooks, and the earth 
Laughs and exults in its new birth, 

While breathing incense from their bowers 
Peep gaily forth the spring-time flowers ; 
And the bright prattling streams in glee | 
Dance to the young grove’s melody : 

And the fresh morring wakes a choir 

Of strains more sweet than minstrel’s lyre, 
And night’s deep glorious arch around 
Makes music without voice or sound ; 

Till in man’s heart and maiden’s eye 
Springs up and dwells a nameless joy. 


Yet was sleep on me: though I seem’d 
Forever waken’d ; and I deem’d 

That over me such heavy chain 

Of slumber might not fall again. 

For seem’d it, the dark tangled mesh, 

That knits within its cell of flesh 

The struggling soul, was broke—and torn— 
And swept away—and it was born 

Anew : all fetterless and free, 

To a glad immortality. 


I was borne upward: in the pride 

Of deathless triumph soaring wide 
Through the broad heavens: I had no place, 
But over all and in all space— 

[ was all formless,—yet in me 

Was a mysterious unity : 

All organless,—yet darkness there 

Was not, and things of beauty were 
Floating around me, that | saw 

And felt, and lov’d ; with a deep awe, 
Anda wild blissful consciousness, 

That thrill’d me through : nor was I less 
Awake in every pore to thee, 

Infinite joy of harmony ! 


Again ’twas chang’d: and now I rov’d 
With sisters, friends, and all I lov’d 
Amid bright places beautiful 

As Houris’ gardens, where they cull 
Their flowers of rainbow-tinted air, 
To braid them in their golden hair : 
Or as those *phantom-isles that rest 
On the far ocean’s stormy breast, 


* Or as those phantom isles, &c. An optical delusion, caused by the reflection of objects on 
the clouds which act as mirrors to each other, and, as different angles are presented, multiply 
and beautify their reflections from one to another to a great distance, till finally being cast up- 
on fog-banks at sea they assume the appearance of beautiful islands. They have been many times 
seen between the Azores and Bermudas, and some mariners have even laid them down in 
their charts. You might, [ presume, finda particular description of these phenomena in an 
encyclopedia under the name of Fog banks or Fairy Islands. 
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And when wild billows warring high, 
Toss their white foam-wreaths to the sky, 
In placid loveliness are seen 

To lift their verdant hillocks green, 

And wave their forest-tops and flowers, 
And spread their soft inviting bowers : 
Of such the men of Sailor bands 

Have told, and call’d them Fairy-lands. 
And there I wander’d, or reclined, 

And lovely arms about me twin’d, 

And lips breath’d on me, till too deep 
Grew the soft extacy, and sleep 

Fled from me, and 1 woke : the bright 
Broad sun look’d on me in his might. 

I rose and went forth: sounds that cheer 
The soul were hymning in mine ear, 
And earth’s bright things, that make men glad, 
Were on mine eye: but I was sad : 

For who, from snch a dream of bliss, 
Would wake again to world like this. 


A COTERIE. 


However, he did pretty well, and was 
Admitted as an aspirant to all 

The Coteries, and as in Banquo’s glass, 
At great assemblies or in parties small, 

He saw ten thousand living authors pass, 
That being about the average numeral, 

Also the eighty greatest living poets, 

As every paltry magazine can show its. 


I was lately present at a legitimate Coterie ; legitimate, be- 
cause there was there a proper proportion of blue-stocking men 
and women, drawing-room poets, writers in albums, novel-read- 
ers and poor authors. ‘Their lady-protectress was ambitious of 
gathering round her once a week a collection of literati; and 
with the help of her own good humour and real wit, and the dis- 
play of many of the good things of life withal, she was able to ac- 
complish her purpose ina handsome manner. 1 had often been 
invited to attend these assemblies,—not that I am at all in the lite- 
rary way, but merely as one that might be amused by the scene,— 
and finally determined to muster all my application for a day or 
two beforehand, to brush up my quotations from Shakspeare, 
review several pages of my jest-book, look at the latest maga- 
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zines, inquire at the book-store the names of the last novels, 
and thus proceed armed cap-a-pie to the scene of literary bat- 
tles. I took very partcular care to appear in an easy dress, 
wearing the least glossy pair of shoes I could find in my closet, 
substituting a plain black ribbon for my gold watch chain, and 
parading at least two hours before the glass before I could give 
my cravat any thing of a belles lettres air. I expected to find 
here none but professed authors,—and at least none admitted 
but those who had published under some form or other,—in the 
magazines or newspapers. Judge of my surprise then, when I 
was ushered into a room glowing with beauty and fashion and 
brilliancy ; and though some were there with care-worn brows, 
and thread-bare coats, and even with patched or unpatched 
shoes,—they seemed rather like malignant spirits obtruding 
themselves upon the gay scene, than sharing its pleasures. But 
after the first few minutes of formal ceremony were over, I 
perceived the company separated into knots of six or eight, 
each cluster containing a male or female blue attended by 
several satellites or worshippers, and I found that every au- 
thor was surrounded by a class who considered him as their 
oracle in matters of taste and wit. As this was the first night 
of my introduction here, I thought I was entitled to the privi- 
lege of goiag the rounds of the parties, before determining un- 
der whose banners to enlist myself. Before I commenced I 
thought one evening would hardly be long enough to weigh the 
merits of the respective circles ; the event, the following pages 
will show. 

The first circle that 1 approached consisted of a gentleman 
in black, with spectacles, and a cue ; a lady, I know by her 
neatness and primness that she was unmarried, of about fifty ; 
with three young ladies and as many male attendants. When 
I joined them they were conversing on Greece. 

* There is no language in the world,” said the gentleman in 
black, ‘* that can be compared with that of the ancient Greeks ; 
no periods that can equal their’s in sonorousness and sublimity. 
Hem !” 

“Hem !” said I, as I made my best bow to the ladies and 
shook hands with one of the gentlemen, with whom I happened 
to be acquainted. 

“‘ There are no historians or poets,” addressing myself to the 
knight of the spectacles, ** who have written since, that have 
come up to the immortal models of antiquity.” |About which, 


by the way, my knowledge was confined to some two books of 
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Homer,(a knowledge for which I am indebted to the ferule) ; 
and a selection from Xenophon, which I read in an English 
translation. 

The reply was, ‘* I am happy in addressing a man who is ac- 
quainted with, and able to appreciate, the writings of the ancients. 
It is the study of them alone, that can give one the power of 
writing strongly and yet beautifully, usefully and yet sweetly. 
In conversation too it gives great advantages ; and enables one 
to express himself with the ore rotundo that Horace speaks of ; 
which is the only method to bring conviction to the mind of 
your listeners. Hem !” 

[ am on, thought I, and must keep up my character. “Sir, 
I fancy you have studied the classics deeply.” 

*¢ A youth of discrimination [ see ; what led you to think so, 
eh ? My style of conversation, eh ? You see, Miss Grissel, the 
benefits resulting from attention to those pursuits, to which I 
have devoted my life ; consuming my heart, as Homer says, 
by passing laborious days and nights.” 

By thus touching his vanity I hoped to elude all discussions 
on Greek particles and quantity ; aud his appeal to the 
maiden lady confirmed my expectations. She muttered some- 
thing about her “ dear Florio,” and “ itis but a few months 
ago,” and then buried her face in her handkerchief. Giving 
me to understand, that but a few months ago she had lost an 
ardentlover. Upon that I felt I was to be again the prey of 
the old pedant ; and exposed to all his fancied acuteness I 
thought I should be obliged to confess my ignorance. Not 
however without a struggle. 

‘‘ There is a passage in Herodotus I should like to ask your 
opinion on, Mr . 

‘‘ Sir, you do me honour ; the most difficult passage of 
Herodotus is in the-————in the 

‘“‘ Second page of Clio,” the Doctor finished, to my infinite 
gratification. 

‘* The same ;” exclaimed I,—* I was looking at it to-day, 
sir ; and sent my servant to the book-store for a valuable Hero- 
dotus with notes, which I understood was there. It shall be at 
your service to-morrow.” 

‘* My kind, my dear friend, where is your place of habita- 
tion, and in-dwelling. I will dispatch a swift-footed messenger, 
as Homer says, who shall bring to me the invaluable gift.” 

Here was a dilemma. ‘“ No sir, 1 could not think of giving 
you the trouble ; my servant shall carry it to your place of res- 
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idence ;” taking very good care not to ask the gentleman for 
the number of his domicil. 

The conversation then turned upon the affairs of modern 
Greece, and I found very shortly the reasons that induced each 
of these characters to follow the auspices of the spectacle-wear- 
ing Grecian. One of the young ladies had a brother in the 
Greek service ; from the time of his departure, Greece and its 
prospects had been her only theme. Another had written an 
ode on Bozzaris, which had been very much praised in manu- 
script by all her brothers, sisters, aunts, uncles, and cousins, to 
the twentieth remove. The third was of such tender feelings, 
that she ‘‘ could not bear to think of the blood those barbarous 
Turks had spilt ;” she succeeded in the pathetic and took 
this subject to display her powers to the best advantage. ‘T'he 
three gentlemen were lovers of the ladies and accordingly 
thought as their mistresses directed. As to Miss Grissel, it 
was asserted that having designs upon the Doctor she had taken 
this method to captivate him. 

I left this group as soon as politeness would admit; and 
hastened to a circle which | expected would contain the lovers 
of poetry. In this I was not disappointed. I hoped to obtain 
a fund of information and entertainment from them about the 
ancient classics of our own language; and accordingly began 
conversing on the writings of Shakspeare and Dryden, with 
which I have considerable acquaintance. But I found before 
long, that I had gone back years too far, and that, if I talked of 
the dead poets, I must speak of none of more antiquity than Byron. 
Accordingly | held my peace and listened in perfect silence to 
the following conversation ; which appeared abrupt from my 
joining the party after they had been some time engaged. 

** For my part I think Mrs. Hemans is too highly appreciated 
asa poetess. Her fine character as a woman,—the purity of 
her life,—and the strain of good feeling and delicacy which 
pervades all she has written, prepossess us in her favour ; and 
we all take up her works with the determination of being pleas- 
ed. But I must confess that 1 have met with but few of her 
productions that would bear a third or fourth perusal ; and her 
Tragedies I have dipped into here and there, but never read. 
Nay, don’t frown, Miss Grey, I am willing to allow great praise 
to the lady ; but her friends must beware lest by extolling her 
too highly, they render her unpopular.” 

The lady who spoke this was the most lovely being I have 
ever beheld. The dark locks, which hung in graceful ringlets, 
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and rolled as it were in billowy wildness, down her finely 
arched neck, formed a fine contrast with the snowy beauties 
around which they seemed to love to cluster. Her sunny eye, 
her delicate lips which gave eloquence to every sentiment they 
breathed.—and cheeks flushed at the words she uttered—per- 
fectly enraptured me, and I listened as if spell bound, to her 
words. 

The lady who was addressed by the name of Grey, had in- 
deed bit her lips a little and contracted her brow at the rather 
faint praise, comparatively speaking, that had been given to her 
idol; and she replied rather pettishly, ‘there are some who 
can relish no poetry unless there is great excitement in it; un- 
less it stirs and thrills through the breast ; but for myself I de- 
rive much more pleasure from the calm pureness of Mrs. He- 
mans, than from all that Shakspeare ever wrote, be it ever so 
powerful or natural.” 

Heaven preserve the lady from such advocates as this, 
thought I! the mind of her companion was indeed, as she in- 
sinuated, of a romantic and excitable character, and the pro- 
vokingly sarcastic smile which lit her features, though she 
deigned no reply, served only to irritate the * gentle lady 
rey.” 

“| say, Ellen, that young girls who love to walk alone in the 
woods on moonlight evenings, or sail on the waters when rain 
and storms are coming on, or run the risk of breaking their 
necks in climbing up mountains, and delight in such triflings as 
these, may need your high-wrought writing to please them.— 
But people of good taste, allow me to say, Miss Ellen, and of 
properly regulated minds, prefer quiet and natural, to exciting 
and brilliant poetry.” 

‘‘ Such people, my dear, frequently suffer their fondness for 
the chastened and polished, to degenerate into a love for the 
tame and flat.” 

‘Indeed, madam, if you mean,—” O. no, madam I assure 
you I mean nothing at all as to,—” “ Really, I don’t understand,” 
—* Don’t you really ? It is perfectly plain.” 

Miss Grey was “ too proud to weep, and too polite to swear.” 
So she e’en walked off, biting her lips, and tossing her head, 
and muttering about “ deference due to elders.” Ellen how- 
ever seemed particularly pleased at thus getting rid of one who 
in the techniology of the fashionable world would be denomi- 
nated a bore. For she was universally praising Mrs. Hemans, 
and inveighing against Moore, and Byron too, whom in the af- 
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fected language of sickly sentiment, she called “ the disgrace of 
his age.” The conversation was immediately changed. ‘‘ Have 
you met with Alnwick Castle, madam?” said a young man 
dressed in rather a foppish style, to the lady, we have called 
Ellen. - 

**] met with it accidentally last evening, and was delighted 
with it,” was the reply. 

‘‘ Did you read the other poems in the same volume?” A 
nod of assent. 

“‘' The short poem on the death of Drake, is very tender and 
beautiful.” 

** Drake himself was a fine poet. He was the author of ma- 
ny of the pieces published under, or over as people say now, 
the signature of ‘ Croaker and Co’; and I have seen a manu- 
script poem by him, that is exceedingly beautiful.” 

** So fine a poem should not be kept back from the world.” 

** Not when giving it to the world is the only means of ob- 
taining any permanent fame for its author. Can you inform me 
about what Percival is engaged at present? I have seen no- 
thing of his lately but a few lines left at a friend’s house, pro- 
bably pencilled on a scrap of paper in the way of a card.— 
That friend ought never to have published them.” 

** Ah, Percival is fallen from his high estate, and weltering in 
printer’s ink ; or, to speak plainly, is engaged, as I hear, in cor- 
recting the proof-sheets of Noah Webster’s Dictionary ;—rather 
an unpoetical employment for a man of his abilities.” 

‘The last piece of his,” said Ellen “ that I have seen, worthy 
of the author, is the splendid one in the Atlantic Souvenir, 
‘To the Eagle.’” 

‘ That,” replied the gentleman ‘is truly a brilliant effort. 
I have seen few things of his that are superior. ‘The Coral 
Grove’ however will always be my favourite.” 

‘If Percival had always written thus, his fame would have 
been secured for ages.”’ 

‘¢ As it is, his reputation will endure for some time.” 

‘‘ It probably will. I have not long known the extent of Per- 
cival’s acquirements. He is, indeed, a very learned man. He 
has a familiar acquaintance with oriental literature, and is a 
great linguist. He also excels in botany and chemistry. His 
information is said to entitle him to even greater honour, than 
his poetical abilities.” 

The other members of the group now began to think that 
this fair couple had monopolized the field long enough ; so they 
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now took up the conversation. The actors were as follows. 
" A young gentleman who had lately made his debut as an author 
by publishing a small volume of miscellaneous poems, which 
the critics had read without praising, and the ladies had praised 
without reading. An old man with a rusty coat, and little un- 
meaning blue eyes,—a most sarcastic turn up of the nose, and 
(like Dante !) a proud curl of the lip; a writer for magazines 
and newspapers, and a perpetrator of a great deal of trash in 
the political-squib line ; a man of no talents and great impudence ; 
as I afterwards found he had often intruded upon fashionable so- 
ciety uninvited, and absolutely forbidden. ‘Two or three young 
ladies, who read Mrs. Hemans, and emulate L. E. L., with 
their satellites completed this circle. The discourse that en- 
sued, most of which evaporated before I could preserve it, was 
i on various topics relative to the poetical world. When the elas- 
| ticity of the conversation began to fail, I took advantage of a 
\\] yawn that went around the circle, and made my. escape. 
I The next group was that of the novelists, novel-readers 
fl and novel-critics. I will explain the characters of those who 
,, composed it and then give the dialogues without interruption.— 
if The most savage and fierce looking character was a little dried 
\Vf up, withered, envious, malicious fellow of about forty. His 
y, mind was stamped on his face in letters that could not be mis- 
understood. His were dark twinkling eyes, shaggy eyebrows, 
it a narrow and wrinkled forehead, parchment cheeks, insignifi- 
i cant mouth of so sour aspect as not to suffer its sternness to re- 
i lax “ though Nestor swore the joke was laughable ;” and withal 
a handle to his face of such proximity to his grinders that, con- 
(if sidering his temper, it would have been dangerous to touch it, 
had not heaven in kindness framed it of such a longitudesas ef- 
fectually to protect whatever he might in a fit of anger endea- 
ia vour to reach with his teeth. 

Another was a beldam who had read Clarissa Harlowe fifty 
| years ago, and looked through every novel that has since issued 
from the British or American press; who had seen Scott, dined 
i ~with ‘Brown, and corresponded with Cooper. She makes a 
i point, to use a colloquial term, of praising whatever comes 

across the Atlantic, and of damning indiscriminately whatever 
| has its origin in a descendant of “ the rebels.” 
‘i A third character in this group was a young girl who has 
y written a tale in a magazine or Souvenir, I forget which; and 
a who reads only American tales and novels, andtrash. Call her 
| Sappho. 
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Item, a young man who pretended to great taste in novels ; 
who reviewed them after they issued from the press, and who had 
been favoured with the correction of a few before they were sub- 
mitted to the publisher. A foppish and ridiculous witling,—he had 
been able by a great deal of artifice and flattery to insinuate him- 
self into the favour of the fair, and had eventually become quite 
a * ladies’ man.” 

Item, a young man of no character at all. ‘‘ A dead sea of 
black and bitter waters.” 

Item, some half dozen more who shall, in the following report 
of a conversation, have 1 D. 2 D. &c. prefixed to their names. 

1D. (Addressing himself to the Critic.) Mr Longinus 
Acidity, have you read Vivian Grey ? 

Critic. 1 have. | 

Beldam. An exceedingly fine and original novel. 

Cr. Idon’t think so, madam. It is an exceedingly poor 
novel. Hop, skip, jump. Perfect prose run mad. Full of 
absurdities ; no moral to it ; do no good ; doa great deal of 
harm. 

Bel. Sir, it is a very brilliant novel. I would rather have 
produced the worst page of it than all the novels that your Yan- 
kees have ever written. 

2 D. That may be, and Vivian be a poor novel notwith- 
standing. 

Sappho. That may not be, neither. I entertain high respect 
for American writers. 

Cr. There are no writers now-a-days. You must study 
the old English writers. Only ones fit to read. 

Bel. You will certainly allow Scott some merit, or you are 
a man of no taste. Excuse me sir. 

Cr. Scott writes very prettily. As drinking champaigne is 
no nourishment to the body, so Scott’s writings >’e no nourish- 
ment to the mind. Hume may be compared to the roast beef 
of old England ; what one is to the body ; that the other is to 
the mind. 

Bel. That’s digressing sir. We were speaking about Vi- 
vian Grey. 

Cr. What of Vivian Grey ? Have you any thing particular 
to say about it. If you have we will hear it; I am all attention. 

Bel. Your conduct is exceedingly rude ; however, all cir- 
cumstances considered, I suppose we must excuse it. 

3 D. Have you heard it said that John Neal was the au- 
thor of Vivian Grey ? 

Cr. Very probable. 
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Bel. Impossible ! he is an American. 

Fop. I thought it sounded like his writing. O! it must be 
John Neal. 

Sappho. QO! if it is written by one of our own countrymen 
I must read it. 

Bel. Pshaw! It would take twenty John Neals to write such 
a book. Besides I don’t recollect seeing his name mentioned 
during the whole course of the three volumes. That is proof 
postitive that John Neal never concocted it. 

Cr. Very much in the style of that fly-away in many parts. 
I am convinced that John Neal was the author of it. 

Bel. The only circumstance that would lead me to suppose 
that he was the author is the manner in which it was convey- 
ed to the printer, or rather the publisher. 

6 D. If I may be so bold, madam, how was that ? 

Bel. Why, the author sent it by the same person that was 
the bearer of the MSS. of Granby, to give the publisher the- 
impression that it was written by the sarne person. 

4 D. 1 will wait till we get further information on the sub- 
ject before I express an opinion. 

Sappho. Well, let us drop Vivian Grey for the present, and 
take up a novel written nearer home, and quite as good, | dare 
say. Have you read Hope Leslie, Mr Acidity ? 

Cr. Ihave, and it is a poor thing enough. 

Sappho. O, you sneer at every thing, except your own 
productions. You madam,I have no donbt, are ready to do 
justice to it ; 

Bel. Lam. Contrary to my general opinion of the light 
reading published on this side of the Atlantic, I think it is a work 
calculated to do much good ; I consider it a great addition to 
American literature. The style is most beautiful throughout, 
and there are many descriptions that would have done honour 
even to Scott. 

Cr. Pshaw ! All filligree—all syllabub—froth, insipidity. 
A continued series of ill-strung incident, and dull improbabilities. 

Bel. Will you have the goodness to state some of your ob- 
jections, more particularly, Mr Acidity. 

Cr. Certainly, madam. In the first place how is Miss Hope 
Leslie to elude the vigilance of two Indians, who are rep- 
resented as being so alert on all other occasions,—then out- 
strip a party of drunken sailors,—run, very opportunely, to 
that part of the island where a boat happens to lie,—jump 
into a small bark and not perceive that there was a man in 
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it for some minutes, and have presence of mind enough to prac- 
tise on him such a subtle deceit. But the most absurd part is 
the supposition that the Italian occupant of the vessel could be 
so cajoled. 

Bel. 1 allow that part of the book to be rather exceptiona- 
ble, though not to the degree you represent. 

Cr. Again,——how happened it that an uncovered cask of pow- 
der should be any where within reach of the fair young lady, 
Miss — Miss— what ’s her name? _ I suppose it is customary to 
have such powder-casks, however, so that any one that happens 
to take a fancy to, may blow up a man of war at the shortest 
notice. 

Bel. You are a perfect Zoilus, Ill have nothing more to 
say with you on the subject. But let me ask you one question ; 
don’t you think that there are some redeeming qualities, setting 
aside those most monstrous defects you have just mentioned ° 

Cr. None. Poor thing—-very poor thing indeed. I can’t 
allow it any merit. 

Bel. It will be of very little consequence to the author, 
whether or not you allow it any merit. ‘The opinion of the pub- 
lic must decide its merits, and that has already shown a strong 
tendency to favour and praise the work. 

I then left this party, and withdrew a little to a tabie on 
which I found a number of Jate English and American period- 
icals, with other new works, adapted to a lady’s parlour. I had 
taken up and put down two or three of the magazines, prepar- 
ing my mind for a fresh assault upon some new circle, when I 
saw a moderate stir among the ladies, and observed them with 
the gentlemen out-pouring in pairs at one of the doors. I was 
astonished at this movement. If I had witnessed it at a cotil- 
lion party I should not have been at all dismayed ; I should 
have known at once that the “ call to supper” had taken place. 
But here ! in a literary assembly ! I knew not what to make of 
it. However not being naturally fond of solitude, and obser- 
ving that I should soon be deserted if I remained inactive any 
longer,—what could I do ?—of course I followed after the rest. 
I was not long in suspense. After a very short time had elap- 
sed, I was seated, credite posteri, (my stand-by from Hor- 
ace ; the only one to be sure, but universally applicable)—I 
was seated at a “‘ Magnificent Supper.” What,—thought I,— 
do literati then eat ? I was soon convinced by actual observa- 
tion that they do eat as heartily as other folks. I soon found 
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that Castalian were not the only waters they quaffed,—and that 
they were nourished by other honey than that gathered by the 
** Attick Bee” alone. It was in vain for me to endeavour cen- 
tering my thoughts at any particular point, so great was the din 
oi dishes, conversation, directing, and ‘hurrying to and fro ;” 
and so after a little vain endeavour to chain my attention to any 
particular chit-chat, I determined to participate in it all. The 
following is the result, penned down, to the best of my recol- 
lection, as soon as I reached home. 

Trouble you—-Percival—-Lobster-salad—-Clio—-pass the 
salt—Miss Grey—third number—glass of wine—in the press— 
De Vere—Buttmann’s Grammar—fine novel—better with a 
little salt—try a whip—learned—work—Prarie—trouble you for 
a trifle—last evening—read through in a couple of hours—Be- 
rout’s Mathematics—the last New Monthly—third volume 300th 
page—Cooper—&c. &c. 

After the supper was finished,—finished in every sense of the 
word,—we returned to the room into which I was first ushered. 
The most perfect good humour existed between all parties, and 
the greatest desire to oblige me was manifested by the ladies. 
I discovered that the supper was a sort of initiation ceremony, 
after which | was to be entitled to all the priviliges and immu- 
nities of the honourable assembly. A dozen ladies threatened 
to send me their albums on the very next morning—three or 
four promised me the perusal of their first attempts,—and one 
of the young gentlemen ‘ would take the liberty to send for 
correction, a manuscript volume of poems preparing for the 
press.” I was afraid that I should be in the case of the Prince 
Regent, when Lord Castlereagh said of him that “it would 
be impossible for his Royal Highness to disengage his person 
from the accumulating pile of papers that encompassed it.” On 
the next morning, in very good season, the albums, manuscripts 
and poems came,—but the examination of their contents must 
be deferred till some other number ; in which I will give ex- 
tracts from the albums and specimens of the poetry. 
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SHEEP FEEDING AMID THE RUINS OF THE CIRCUS OF 
CARACALLA AT ROME. 


Feed on ye peaceful ones !—amid the glow 

Of emeraid verdure, prank’d with violets pure.— 
Spring hangs her vine-flowers out, and the bright tips 
Of the young daisy and the hyacinth 

Dazzle amid your path. 


Feed on, meek flock !— 
Not now affrighted by the hideous roar 
Of the Numidian lion, the fierce front 
Of the hyena, or the tiger’s growl, 
Which erst within this dread arena fought.— 
No more the flying chariot marks the round 
Of the vast stadium, nor with heaving breast 
Rush on the rivals in the painful race 
Tow’rd the far goal,—nor from yon crumbled arch 
Comes forth the victor, with flush’d brow, to claim 
His hard-earn’d garland.—All have past away,— 
Save the dead ruins, and the living robe 
Which Nature wraps around them.—Anxious Fear, 
Full-swol’n Expectancy,—intense Despair, 
And wild, exulting Triumph here have reign’d, 
And perish’d all !— 


—’T were well could we forget 
How oft the gladiator’s blood hath stain’d 
This grass-grown pavement, while imperial Rome 
With all her fairest, softest brows look’d down 
On the stern courage of the bleeding wretch 
Grappling with mortal agony.—The sigh 
Or tone of tender pity were to him 
A dialect unknown, o’er whose dim eye 
The distant vision of his cabin rude, 
With all the sportive voices, and the sound 
Of all its trickling waters, brought a pang 
Which the sharp sword had spar’d. 


Oe 
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Blot, blot the scene 
Wild Fancy !—those red, sever’d bosoms glare 
Too horribly distinct, struggling to check 
The groan which life’s last bitterness wrings out, 
Lest laughter and derision throw their dregs 
Into death’s cup. 
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But lo! with sceptred hand 
A haughtier phantom frowns. What dost thou here 
Dark Caracalla !—fratricide—whose step 
Through the proud mazes of thy regal dome 
Hunted the flying Geta,—and whose hand 
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Even ’mid the shelter of a mother’s arms, 

(That sanctuary whence the savage sword 

Had shrunk)—didst pierce his bosom. Was it worth 
The sacred fountain of thy brother’s blood 

To reign alone those few, short, poison’d years ? 
Gleam’d there no terror o’er thy nightly couch, 

No vision of those bright locks dropping blood 

Like fire into thy soul ? Came not thy sire, 

The stern Severus, from his British tomb, 

To haunt thee for thy deed ?>—through midnight’s watch 
Lifting his snowy beard and eye severe 

To ask thee for thy brother, and to curse 

The mad ambition of the second Cain ? 

Was there no pause,—no conflict ere thy soul 
Rush’d into guilt like this ? no fluttering pulse, 

No warning of offended Deity, to bid 

Thy conscience quake ? or didst thou shake thy spear 
At Virtue’s guards, and give thy hand to hell? 
——Fade—tfade, grim phantom !—’tis too horrible 
To question thee.——Again the peaceful scene 
Spreads unimpassion’d, unempurpled forth, - ° 

The white lambs sporting ’neath the ivied bowers 
With pensile foliage dark,—while curtain’d round 
With the broad shadows of her glory, Rome 
Slumbers as one o’erwearied. 


H. 





FEMALE RESOURCES FOR WRITING. 


In the present competition for literary fame, when novels, 
tales, essays, letters and sketches, are thickly clustering around 
us, it may not be amiss to consider what paths of literature are 
most accessible to the female pilgrim. It is true, that not many 
remain untrodden, and that it would be difficult for the most 
brilliant imagination to strike into one wholly new, unless indeed 
some literary Semiramis were to ascend to the heights of epic 
poetry, and present the world with a poem that would rival 
Homer, Dante, or Milton. In that case there is little doubt 
that she might walk, in solitury grandeur, the lonely monopo- 
lizer of immortality. But although no woman has yet accom- 
plished this task, there are still many species of composition 
within her reach,—particularly at the present period, when, by 
the prevalent system of education, all the treasures of knowledge 
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are unlocked. Formerly, a woman in New-England was con- 
sidered well educated if she had “ cyphered beyond the single 
rule of three,” had a tolerable knowledge of Dilworth’s spell- 
ing-book, could say Guthrie’s grammar by heart, (an acquaint- 
ance with the application of its rules was unnecessary,) find the 
latitude and longitude of Boston and London, and perform a 
few problems on the globe. Yet even in those dark days wo- 
men wrote, and often made up in quantity what they wanted in 
quality ; but now that they receive their inspiration from the 
purest sources, and are educated by the wise and the learned, 
there is no reason why they should not contribute their part 
towards the improvement of mankind. 

No compositions are more generally interesting, than the de- 
lineations of character, and for this graphic art, the mind of 
woman is particularly adapted. Nature has given her a quick 
perception of what is fair and beautiful, that is infinitely more 
valuable than the deductions of reason. It may not be her pro- 
vince to pourtray man in the bold and active scenes of life, to 
describe the conqueror in his career of sanguinary glory, or the 
hero when he “ plucks bright honour from the moon ;” nor yet 
to thread the mazy paths of the statesman or the politician ; but 
perhaps this is the least satisfactory method of drawing charac- 
ters. It is for the nice and almost imperceptible shades of 
feeling that we search ; and situation and action are useful only 
for the developement of the operations of the mind. It is the 
happy union of these auxiliaries that gives their superiority to 
the Waverly novels. 

Madame de Stael’s romances have little merit as to plot or 
incident, but, in the delicate delineation of thought and feeling, 
they lead the soul a willing captive. What could have given 
the charm to Richardson’s novels, but his happy art of pourtray- 
ing characters by their own thoughts and sensations P How few 
events are scattered through the sixteen ponderous volumes of 
Sir Charles Grandison and Clarissa Harlowe ? (for such was 
the magnitude of the first English edition,) and yet even at this 
day the intensity of interest which they excite is acknowledged 
by people of cultivated taste. 

In this department of accurate delineation, woman assumes 
a rank equal, if not superior, to that of men. Added to a finer 
tact, she has a better opportunity of studying character. Men 
shut up their hearts from each other, but to the gentler sex 
they are confiding, and are not ashamed to discover the tender- 
ness, the sympathy, and the sensibility of their nature ; their af- 
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fections, frozen by prudence and worldly intercourse, grow liquid 
in the presence of an intelligent and feeling woman. 

It is often said that our country is wanting in incident for no- 
vel writers, but if it is rich in variety of character, we have 
the best materials. Where the hand of the Creator spreads 
his rainbow hues over the mind, there may always be found 
enough to give interest to any work of fiction. We would not 
say that the tale is unimportant : it ought to illustrate and bring 
out the distinguishing features and passions of human character ; 
but this is its highest and most valuable purpose. 

There have been attempts in our mother country to make 
novels the vehicles of religious instruction, but we think unsuc- 
cessfully. ‘Celebs in search of a wife,” was perhaps the 
most approved of this class, but he seems to have walked his 
round, obtained his bride, and retired into obscurity ; while other 
works of the same author, particularly those on “Female Educa- 
tion,” and “ Practical Piety,” still maintain a high rank in the 
literary world. Yet though novels and tales may not be calcula- 
ted for religious or doctrinal instruction, yet they ought to be the 
vehicles of exalted sentiment, and imbued with rational and en- 
lightened piety. It is not an inconsequential thing to write 
for the public ; the works of an author, unless they are insignifi- 
cant, must produce a good or ill effect ; they immediately take 
their station in a Circulating Library, and go from house to 
house till a new work succeeds the old. In France, novels have 
been issued and circulated, as fatal in their effects as the poison- 
ed letter that destroyed the being who opened it. Thanks to 
our purer state of society, such works would not be tolerated here ; 
but next to disseminating evil, is the frivolous waste of time 
into which a worthless novel seduces the young and idle. 

It would be wise for every female to weigh well her own 
powers before she attempt to publish, and above all her motives. 
If she seek celebrity, she will probably be disappointed ; but 
if she write with the humble but earnest desire of contributing 
her mite towards the improvement and happiness of society, 
though she may fail in the great meed of an Author, literary 

fame, she will at least reap the reward of improving herself. 
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REMAINS OF ANCIENT SCOTTISH POETRY. 
No. I. 


To every lover of the genuine poetry of Nature,—that poetry 
which derives its inspiration from the spirit-like whisperings of the 
heathery mountain tops ; from the sweet breathings of the bosky 
dell ; from the strange and solemn murmurings of the midnight 
forest ; from the many voices of the rills and brooks ; to every 
lover of that poetry, the manuals of which are the creations of 
God, as they came from his hand, their original beauty unim- 
paired and unprofaned,—the lyrics of Burns are always dear. 
Their freshness and simplicity and tenderness win a passage 
directly to the heart, which recognizes in their language, the un- 
constrained and uncontaminated expression of deep and pure 
feelings. With the beautiful models of Scottish minstrelsy in 
his memory, it could not be that a genius like Burns’s should 
not delight us in his efforts, and excite in his readers a desire to 
become acquainted with those old songs and ballads, the delicious 
music of which first awoke the responsive melody of his own 
untutored lyre. ‘To gratify this laudable curiosity, many efforts 
were made to gather up, for preservation, those precious relics 
of rustic poetry, which had before been treasured only in the 
memories of the Highland peasantry, and carefully transmitted 
from the old men of one generation, to their children of the 
next—in inany cases, the only legacy committed to the trust of 
the successors. From a valuable collection of these remains, 
we propose to offer occasional specimens in a series of num- 
bers. ‘‘ They may be considered,” says a commentator, “ as 
so many unhewn altars raised to rural love, and local humour 
and opinion, by the Genius of unlettered rusticity.” 


THOU HAST SWORN BY THY GOD, MY JEANIE. 


These verses were copied from the recitation of an old man, 
with whom have perished many beautiful songs, remnants of the 
times which were. He was a dissenter from the Church of 
Scotland, and had all that stern severity of demeanour, and ri- 
gidness of mind, which belonged to those trained in the old 
school of divinity, under the iron discipline of Scottish Presby- 
terianism. Yet when kept aloof from religious dispute, when 
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his native goodness was not touched with the sour leaven of 
bigotry, he was a man “ after God’s own heart.” ‘There is a 
characteristic trait of him which will lighten the darkness of su- 
perstition which gave it birth. In that violent persecution in the 
reigns of James VII. and Charles II. one of the persecuted 
preachers took refuge among the wild hills in the County of 
Dumfries. On a beautiful green-topped hill called the Ward- 
law, was raised a pulpit of sods, where he preached to his con- 
gregation. General Dalzell hastened on with his dragoons and 
dispersed the assembly,—this consecrated the spot. Our old 
patriarch, in the fine sabbath evenings, would go with his wife 
and children to the Wardlaw, though some miles of rough 
road distant,—seat himself in the preacher’s place, and ‘“ take 
the Beuk,” with his family around him. He would kneel down, 
and with all the flow of religious eloquence, hold converse with 
his God. This song was his favourite, and he usually sang it at 
Halloweens, at Kirk-Suppers, and other Trystes. 


Thou hast sworn by thy God, my Jeanie, 
By that pretty white hand o’ thine, 

And by a’ the lowing stars in Heaven, 
That thou wad ay be mine! 

And I hae sworn by my God my Jeanie, 
And by that kind heart o’ thine, 

And by a’ the stars sown thick owre heaven, 
That thou shalt aye be mine ! 


The foul fa’ the hand that wad loose sic bands, 
An’ the heart that wad part sic love, 

But there ’s nae hand can loose my band, 
But the finger o’ God above. 

Tho’ the wee, wee cot maun be my bield, 
An’ my claithing e’er sae mean, 

I wad lap me up rich i’ the faulds o’ luve 
Heaven’s armfw’ o’ my Jean ! 


Her white arm wad be a pillow for me, 
Fw’ safter than the down, 
An’ love winnow owre us his kind, kind wings, 
An’ sweetly I’d sleep an’ soun’. 
Come here to me thou lass 0’ my luve, 
Come here and kneel wi’ me, 
The morn is fu’ o’ the presence o’ God, 
An’ I canna pray but (a) thee. 


(a) bus, without. 
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The morn wind is sweet ’mang the beds o’ new flowers, 
The wee birds sing kindlie an’ hie, 

Our gude-man leans owre his kale-yard dyke, 
An’ a blithe auld bodie is he, 

The Beuk maun be ta’en when the carle comes hame, 
Wi’ the holie psalmodie, 

And thou maun speak o’ me to thy God, 
And I will speak o’ thee ! 


This exquisite mixture of love, and reverence to God, is 
hardly paralleled in the annals of song. It is warmly touched 
with the holy breath of love, and yet might well beseem the de- 
votional lips of the old man who sang it. It seems to have been 
written in those fluctuating times, when the hands which were 
taking the Beuk would have been reeking with blood; when 
the field of deadly strife became in a few minutes the conse- 
crated ground of religious devotion. In those times love was 
tempered with religion, and this song is a fine example of devo- 
tion chastening the passion of love, so as not to extinguish, but 
to refine it to a purer flame. When the turbulence of war had 
subsided there was time for appreciating the blessings of repose, 
and for composing songs glowing with rural imagery, and ripe 
with rural sentiment. ‘To such times this song evidently be- 
longs. 

Our next selection is a ballad founded on the following fact. 
A young gentleman of the Maxwell family, from his adherance 
to the Chevalier Charles Stuart, suffered in the general calami- 
ty of his friends. After seeing his paternal mansion reduced to 
ashes ; his father killed in its defence; his only sister dying of 
grief for her father, and three brothers slain,—he assumed the 
habit of a shepherd and, in an excursion, singled out one of the 
individuals who had ruined the hopes of his family. After 
upbraiding him for his cruelty he slew him in single com- 
bat. 


THE YOUNG MAXWELL. 


“ Where gang ye, thou silly auld carle ? 
And what do ye carry there ?” 

“I’m gaun to the hill-side, thou sodger gentleman, 
To shift my sheep their lair.” 


Ae stride or twa took the silly auld carle, 
An’ a gude lang stride took he ; 

“] trow thou be a feck auld carle, 
Will ye shaw the way to me?” 
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An’ he has gane wi’ the silly auld carle, 
Adown by the green-wood side : 

“Light down, an’ gang. thou sodger gentleman, 
F'cr here ye canna ride.” 


He drew the reins o’ his bonnie gray steed, 
An’ lightly down he sprang : 

Of the comeliest scarlet was his weir coat, 
Whare the gowden tassels hang. 


He has thrown aff his plaid, the silly auld carle, 
An’ his bonnet frae *boon his bree ; 

An’ wha was it but the young Maxwell ! 
An’ his gude brawn sword drew he! 


“Thou kill’d my father, thou vile Southron, 
An’ ye kill’d my brethren three, 

Whilk brake the heart o’ my ae sister, 
I lov’d as the light o’ my ee! 


- 


Draw out yere sword thou vile Southron! 
Red wat wi’ blude o’ my kin! 

That sword it crapp’d the bonniest flower 
E’er lifted its head to the sun! 


There ’s ae sad stroke for my dear auld father! 
Twa for my brethren three ! 

An’ there 's ane to thy heart for my ae sister, 
Wham [ lov’d as the light o’ my ee!” 


The strength of character in this ballad is only equalled by 
the ensuing story. 

In the Scottish Rebellion of 1745, a party of Cumberland’s 
dragoons was hurrying through Nithsdale in search of rebels.— 
Hungry and fatigued they called at a lone widow’s house, and 
demanded refreshment. Her son, a lad of sixteen, dressed 
them lang kale and butter, and the woman brought new milk, 
which she told them was all her stock. One of the party en- 
quired how she lived. “ Indeed,” said she, ‘‘ the cow and the 
kale-yard, wi’ God’s blessing ’s a’ my mazlen.” He arose, and 
with his sabre killed the cow and destroyed all the kale. The 
poor woman was thrown upon the world and died of a broken 
heart: her son wandered away, beyond the inquiry of friends, 
or the search of compassion. In the Continental war, some 
years after, when the British army had gained a signal victory, 
the soldiers were making merry with wine, and recounting their 
exploits. A dragoon roared out—‘*I once starved a Scotch 
witch in Nithsdale—I killed her cow and destroyed her greens, 
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but she could live, for all that, on her God, as she said!” 
‘¢ And don’t you rue it?” cried a young soldier, starting up. 
‘¢ Rue what?” said he, “rue aught like that!” ‘Then, by 
my God,” cried the youth, unsheathing his sword, ‘ that wo- 
man was my mother! draw, you brutal villain, draw.” They 
fought; the youth passed his blade twice through the dragoon’s 
body, and, while he turned him over in the throes of death, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Had you rued it, you should have only been punished 
by your God !” 


THE ANCIENT PALMER. 


Among the people of the Caravan was a venerable man, distinguished by his plaited hair, 
to the only remaining hoary lock of which he had woven tresses gathered from his friends, 
and thus formed a turban, which he wore in memory of the absent or the dead. 


D’ Israeli. 


Oh! is this all ? hath man no worthier hold 

On the deep feelings of his kindred race, 

That memory lingers in a turban’s fold, , 

And Age reveres young pleasure’s faintest trace ? 
Must the warm heart forget its early fires ; 

Save from the urn it catch awakening light ? 
—Alas! Time blots what soaring Hope inspires 
And Sorrow veils Love’s radiant heaven in night ! 


Not long the soul retains its holiest rays, 
Caught from the shrine where seraph-spirits breathe ; 
Transient and dark are all our mortal days,— 
en at our birth we feel almighty death ! 
Yet, like a dream as human being is, 
Oblivion shadows memory’s fading eye, 
And those, who were our nature’s purest bliss, 
Are all forgotten ’neath the unchanging sky. 


The sun of genius sinks in endless gloom, 

The bloom of beauty and the pomp of power ; 
E’en virtue sleeps forgotten in the tomb— 

None can avert the unacquainted hour ! 

Howe’er thy spirit, lonely Son of Song! 

Burn with etherial fire and light the RY 

Thy thoughts will perish in the dust erelong, 

Or glimmer but to show the blind worm’s revelry ; 
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Yet, oh! ’tis sweet, however done, to wake 

Long buried feelings into life again, 

And from the altar of the heart to take 

The living fire that hallows human pain, 

And, by its light, through being’s midnight maze, 
With solemn mind, to search out all the past, 
And ales o’er sin and error’s guileful ways, 
And dew with tears affliction’s burning waste ! 


The poorest relic of the lost becomes 

Holy unto the heart bereav’d of all; 

It brings each image from the vale of tombs, 
Or wakens life beneath the deep dark pall ; 
For, whate’er love in sorrow hallows, time, 
With all its glories, could not charm away ; 
Gifts from the dead excite to hopes sublime— 
The noontide glory of Hope’s long bright day ! 


The heart, accorded by the Hand Divine, 
Craves something here to love, that it may lean, 
In joy and sorrow, on a friend and twine 

To holy hopes and shrinking fears between 
The tender life-chords of another’s heart ; 

And death, oft merciful in matchless power, 
Extends a blessing on his pointed dart, 

And leaves an image in the lost one’s bower. 


E’en that cold shadowy tyrant of the tomb 

With hollow eye beholds the heart of man, 

And a voice utters, through sepulchral gloom, 

“ Pause in thy peril! and beware the ban ! 

Oh! think how soon all earthly things will close! 
How frail the strongest of all human ties! 

How full of care this world, and thousand woes! 
How short, how sure the passage to the tomb !” 


Well, Ancient Palmer! didst thou seek to save 

The untimely buds, that bloom in memory’s bowers, 

From the dark mildew of the wintry grave, 

And spread soft sun-shine o’er the unfolding flowers! , 
Though lone and full of grief—thou didst not shun . 
The full revealment of man’s erring mind,— 

Thine eye look’d down like autumn’s solemn sun— 

Thy voice was heard, like harpings of the wind! 


Round thee, time-honoured Ruin! many a vine 

In all its freshness and its beauty clung, 

And in the breeze full many a lengthening line 

Of young plants wav’d, on thy green purlieus hung. 
Thou stood’st in rugged grandeur there alone, 
Midway between the present and the past, 

And told of deeds se characters unknown 


To all the world—thou Mansion of the Blast! 
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In all thy wanderings thou didst bear along, 

O Ancient Palmer! folded round thy brow, 

Names never nam’d in oral tale or song, 

Save when from thee their varied histories flow! 
Thou, hoary chronicler ! canst tell a tale 

Of each particular lock that crowns thy head, 

Why one did prosper and another fail— 

Who dwells on earth—who slumbers with the dead. 


And oft, amid the long, long desert plain 

Of solitary Basea thou hast stood, 

When midnight frown’d in lone meridian reign 
O’er nature’s dim and awful solitude, 

And figures wild and shapes grotesque of Turk, 
Arab, Greek, Persian flitted round the fire, 
Like elves and fairies—wizard’s magic work, 
Or thy creations—Genius of the Lyre! 


There thou hast stood in that romantic light, 

Like some old prophet in the Delphian wood, 

And told thy magic tales, while eyes gleam’d bright 
Around thee, like thick star-beams on the flood, 
While from thy inmost heart in torrents gush’d 
The deep pent stream of long collected thought.— 
Electric silence on wan brows sat hush’d, 

And rapture quiver’d o’er what terror wrought. 


The maniac lover, reverenc’d as a god, 

The warrior, slain in battle’s lightning shock, 
The poet, raised to Indra’s bright abode, 

And the meek shepherd of the ‘wandering flock— 
—All from thy lips receiv’d appointed praise, 

As thou unfoldedst memory’s scroll to view, 

And spake the story of their mortal days 

In words that glow’d like morning’s rosy dew.* 


—Thou wentest on thy way, rever’d and lov’d, 

O Ancient Palmer! and thy wealth was great,— 
For thou hadst minds for gems, refin’d and prov’d, 
And lore, worth worlds of gold, of time and fate. 
—Like thee, may I within my spirit shrine 
Whate’er of virtue I may meet below, 

That I, in age, may feel my heart, like thine, 
Rich with the treasures love and truth bestow ! 


S. L. 
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POPULAR POETRY OF SWEDEN. 


Svenska Folk-Visor fran Forntiden, samlade och utgifne af 
E. G. Geyer och A. A. Afzelius. 3 Delar. Stockholm. 


1814 & 16. 


The sun of literature has cast but a feeble ray upon the 
mountains of the North. ‘The tenants of those rugged and un- 
genial districts have been placed beyond the reach of that be- 
nign influence of Nature which has exerted itself in creating 
and cherishing the arts of civilized society in more temperate 
and favoured regions. ‘The snows of a Boreal winter which 
buried the torpid Scandinavian through a season which experi- 
ences only a temporary remission of its severity, allowed him 
but a scanty respite from its inclemencies to apply himself to 
the pursuit of objects unconnected with the main purpose of 
satisfying his immediate wants. ‘Those sciences which are in- 
tended to adorn and embellish life must be of slow and imper- 
fect growth among a people who exist by waging, as it were, a 
perpetual strife with the powers of the climate and region they 
occupy ; who dwell upon a soil which the genial beams of the 
sun but tardily relax from its wintry congelation; who dress in 
skins, and eat the bark of trees. ‘The scanty facilities for so- 
cial intercourse afforded by such a manner of life also present 
a potent obstacle to the advancement of those arts and refine- 
ments which require a considerable improvement in manners 
for their cultivation. 

Under the influence of these circumstances Sweden has been 
behind most of the other nations of Europe in the department 
of polite letters, although apart from the unfavourable causes 


: above stated, this country is by no means deficient in materials 


for the creation and nourishment of a copious stream of poeti- 
cal riches. The language is soft and harmonious, and welladapt- 
ed to the rhythm of verses; the features of the country are 
both grand and picturesque ; its varied surface of vales, tor- 
rents, lakes and cataracts ; its dark forests and towering fiels 
where the snow of a thousand years glistens in dazzling white- 
ness above ; its splendid heaven, adorned with the brilliant and 
fantastic decorations of the Aurora Borealis in its full bright- 
ness—these it might be imagined were objects fitted to awaken 
grand and lofty emotions, and inspire the most elevated strains 
in the field of song. 
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But although this has not followed, and Sweden has not pro- 
perly a national literature ; though she cannot show her series 
of immortal bards whose inspirations have conferred undying 
glory upon their names and consecrated her language by em- 
bodying in it the creations of their genius, still there are to be 
found in this country an abundance of those rude and simple 
performances, the offspring of untutored nature which are pre- 


served from age to age in the memory of the lower classes of 


the people, to whom their plain and unadorned language, and 
their natural details of farniliar events recommend them with a 


stronger interest than they could be made to feel for works of 


greater skill and more polished elegance. Of performances 
like these, and others which owed their origin to the same 
sources although embracing loftier subjects, great numbers have 
perished, their remembrance passing away as the spirit of the 
times suffered a mutation, and manners became improved. 
The ancient Skalds who poured forth their effusions of Runic 
song in those early days when the Muse first “ broke the twi- 
light gloom ” of the Hyperborean deserts, adorned, no doubt, 
many a theme of sterling interest with strains worthy of imper- 
ishable remembrance ; but, like the brave men before Agamem- 
non, they have sunk into the night of oblivion, the pen not 
having lent its aid to spread and establish their fame. 

Up to a very recent period, the Swedes appear to have be- 
stowed no attention upon the popular poetry of their country. 
While that of England, Scotland, Spain and Denmark had long 
exercised the care and researches of the scholars and antiquarians 
of those countries, no collection of the Swedish poems was in 
existence. This defect was at length in some measure suppli- 
ed by Messrs Geijer and Afzelius, who having gathered a pro- 
per amount of materials, published the first volume of the 
Svenska Folk-Visor at Stockholm in 1814. Two more vyol- 
umes of the work afterwards appeared in 1816. 

The character of these productions of the Northern muse 
may be described as similar to that of the popular lays of Eng- 


land, Scotland and Denmark,—a simple and unpolished style of 


language, natural sentiments, with little exhibition of skill or 
elaboration in the management of the suljects they embrace. 
They relate in general to incidents of a domestic nature, fitted 
by their familiar character rather than by the art with which 
they are represented, to move the affections and excite the sym- 
pathies of the social circles in which they are accustomed to be 
recited. In those hitherto made public, the Scandinavian my- 
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thology has but little part in the events comprised in the narra- 
tions. ‘The exploits of Thor and Odin, the mysteries of Val- 
halla and Nastroud and otber fancies of the Eddaic system 
which constituted the substance of northern lore, are replaced 
in the Swedish popular strains by legends of the sea-god Neck- 
en, of Hafsmanner, Hafsfruer, Elfquinnor and Bergkungar. 
The number of poems, however in which these personages are 
introduced is but small. It is probable that their proportional 
number was much greater in former times, but that they fell, 
one after another, into disuse as the progress of knowledge 
among the people dissipated the notions on which they were 
founded ; although we shall find no difficulty in believing that 
the mass of the inhabitants of this country still remain enveloped 
in a night of ignorance sufficiently obscure to nourish and per- 
petuate the most gross and extravagant superstitions, from the 
fact that during the war with Russia in 1808 and 1809 the be- 
lief was general among the Swedish peasantry that their coun- 
trymen whom the Russians had made prisoners, were to be 
transformed to wolves by the power of enchantment and sent 
home to devastate their native land. 

With respect to the composition and metre of these perform- 
ances, they are distinguished, by a remarkable characteristic 
feature, from those of a similar species among most other nations. 
A chorus or burden, called by the Swedes the omquede, occurs 
at the end of every stanza, and often at the end of every line, 
being repeated in the same words throughout the poem, to the 
subject of which the sentiment contained in the onqueede some- 
times has a direct reference, as 


Now a theme full sad shall ye hear me sing,— 
The flow’rs in the vale are drooping low ; 

The doleful doom of the Mountain King,— 
For we all, alas! bear the burden of wo. 


*T was the summer’s prime, and the evening hour,— 
The flowers in the vale are drooping low ; 

He stray’d to the thicket’s lonely bower,— 
For we all, alas! bear the burden of wo. &c. 


At other times the omquede contains nothitig which we can 
conceive to have a connexion with the story to which it is at- 
tached or the thoughts which prevail in any part of it, appear- 
ing to be joined thereto by mere hazard or inadvertance on the 
part of the poet or reciter. 


Herr Redebold in to his mother hies,— 
It blows cold cold, the North mountains e’er. 
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And “ have I no sister, my mother,” he cries,— 
But green leaves shall wave in the forest once more. 


“Thy sister far deep in the rocky dells,” 
It blows cold cold the North mountains o’er 
“Of the ocean blue, with the sea-dame dwells.” 
But green leaves shall wave in the forest once more. &c. 


This uncommon structure of versification has been the sub- 
ject of considerable criticism among the Swedish literati ; they 
agree in regarding it as a proof that the poems in which it. oc- 
curs were originally improvisations, and the omguede according 
to some opinions served in its perpetual recurrence as a resting 
point for the improvisator or reciter to recall the several parts 
of the poem to memory. Those who were accustomed to re- 
peat verses, retained in their remembrance a great variety of 
the particular sort which performed the office of the chorus, 
and through chance or negligence often applied them to the 
wrong subjects, with which, continued usage at last inseparably 
interwove them,—a circumstance which accounts for the want of 
connexion, which, as above remarked, is often found to exist 
between the sentiment of the omquede and the matter contained 
in the body of the poem. Whatever might have been its origin, 
it is a peculiarity which has been considered as belonging ex- 
clusively to the North. ‘There are indeed no traces of it to 
be found in the poetry of those languages of Europe which are 
not of the Teutonic or Scandinavian stock, and but few in that 
of Great Britain, although in the early poetry of the Danes it 
is frequently met with. It is remarkable that this form of com- 
position is used in the deserts of Africa, as we can perceive by 
the specimen of an extempore poem of the Arabs, given in 
Denham and Clapperton’s Travels. 


Give flesh to the hyenas at day-break. 
Oh! the broad spears! 

The spear of the Sultan is broadest. 
Oh! the broad spears! &c. 


The poems of this collection are composed in various me- 
tres, of which specimens will presently be given ; in their exe- 
cution they partake fully of the character of the circumstances 
in which they were produced, flowing in a loose and uneven 
measure, without shewing any indication of care or study in the 
choice of words or mechanical structure of the lines. One 
— in particular strikes us. The asonante rhyme which has 
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been considered as belonging exclusively to the poetry of the 
Spaniards occurs in every page of the Swedish verses. 


Ellofva hertigsoener gingo fram, 
Voro kledde i sabel och maork ; 

Pao fursteligt vis de pryddes forsann, 
Och krusadt var deras haor. 


Although it has been customary to regard this species of ver- 
sification as a refinement in the metrical art which has given to 
the Spanish numbers a richness and variety not to be found in 
the poetry of any other nation, yet it is probable that it had its 
origin in the negligence or want of skill of the early composers 
in verse ; and instead of being an excellence, in which the Cas- 
tilian poets have improved upon the common method of assimi- 
lating final sounds, is nothing more than the imperfect result of 
an attempt to reach the full measure of a complete rhyme. 

In the specimens about to be submitted, the exact measure 
of the original lines has been preserved in the translation, and 
their expression followed as closely as the difference in the idi- 
oms of the two languages and the restraints of versification 
would admit ; a freer paraphrase would confer more elegance 
and finish upon the performance, but it was thought preferable 
to adhere as strictly as possible to the original, at the expense 
of the ornament which such a liberty would bestow upon the 
version. ‘The following poem is sung at the present day by the 
peasants of Westgothland and the neighborhood. The omquede 


is omitted. 


THE FORTUNES OF HILLA. 


Young Hilla was seated apart in her hall, 

And adown her cheeks the tears ’gan fall. 
Then straight to the Queen does a messenger hie, 
“Proud Hilla neglecting her task ye may spy.” 
The Queen cast her mantle her shoulders o’er, 
And sped to the hall young Hilla before, 

Then, on the pallid cheek of the fair, 

She smote till the blood came gushing there. 
“Oh! stay thy cruelty Queen,” was her cry, 
“Tf thou art a Queen, a King’s daughter am I. 
Lend thy forbearance until I disclose 

The cause of my sorrow, the tale of my woes. 

I dwelt at a court where my father did reign. 
Seven knights attended my daily train. 

There were warriors and chiefs of noble kin 
Who strove, unsuccessful, my favour to win ; 
And Magnus the mightiest Duke of the land 
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With ardent entreaties made suit for my hand. 

But all ineffective his languishing prov’d. 

For my young heart was Hillebrand’s fixt and unmov’d. 
We plighted our mutual faith, and that day 

With him must I flee from my country away. 

The fleetest steed from his stall he unbound, 

And astride him he vaulted, and grasp’d me around. 
Then onward with desperate hurry we prest,— 
Arriv’d at the forest, we linger’d to rest. 

Young Hillebrand’s head on my bosom lies, 

And slumber falls on our wearied eyes. 

‘Hillebrand! wake! thy pursuers are near, 

My brothers are coming, their voices | hear. 
Hillebrand! Hillebrand! rouse thee and heed, 

I hear the tramp of my father’s steed.’ 

He prest an embrace and with hurrying breath 

Cried ‘ Lisp not the word that shall doom me to death.”* 
He smote the first troop,—with his strong arm he slew 
Six of my brothers, my father too. 

He strikes the next squadron and seizes there 

My youngest brother with the golden hair. 
‘Hillebrand! Hillebrand! stay thy wild rage, 

Wreak not thy wrath on so tender an age.’ 

Scarcely these words from my lips had flown, 

When down to the earth was young Hillebrand thrown. 
He brandish’d his gory steel as he lay, 

‘Wert thou not Hilla thy blood should repay.’ 

My brother then seiz’d me, mocking my wo, 

And bound my locks to his saddle-bow. . 
He spurr’d his charger the thickets o’er, 

The thorny branches were dyed in my gore. 

He spurr’d the flinty pebbles among, 

While mangled and bruis’d at his saddle I hung. 

He show’d to my anguish no pitying concern 

But brought me home to my mother stern. 

There I languish’d full many a day, 

And she sold me at last to strangers away. 

The price of my thraldom they gave in that hour, 

The bell which hangs in the church’s tower. 

But she heard the peal which it toll’d around, 

And her heart asunder burst at the sound !” 

The maiden ceas’d. Ere a moment pass’d 

She sank to the earth, and breath’d her last. 


To offer specimens of all the different species of versification 
which are found in this collection would require more room 
than can be spared at present. The limits of this article will 
admit of but a single addition to what has already been offered. 
The following occurs in the original without the omquede, which, 
it should have been remarked before, is not attached to every 
poem, but is occasionally omitted. 


_* Docdnemna, to pronounce the name of a combattant while engaged in battle, accounted 
fatal to the person called upon. 
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THE NOBLE LOVERS. 


* And how shall I approach thy tower 
When day hath ceas’d to shine ? 

The midnight hour comes darkly down, 
And foams the billowy brine.” 


“Well may’st thou come to me my love, 
Though the midnight hour be dim; 

I will light the beacon-flame for thee, 
And thou the flood shalt swim.” 


With treacherous heart and envious eye— 
A maid stood listening there ;— 

“ Without my will ye may not meet, 
Ye fondly-loving pair.” 


When night had spread her shadowy pall, 
To the beach the lover hied ; 

He saw the distant beacon-light 
Gleam o‘er the severing tide. 


But she,—that false and treacherous maid 
To the craggy hill-top came ; 

She stay’d the spreading beacon-fire, 
And quench’d the rising flame! 


The youth sprang boldly from the shore 
And parted from the strand, 

And long he struggled ’mid the surge, 
But never came to land. 


Shame light upon thee! treacherous maid, 
Shame, and a heavy doom! 

’T was thou did’st quench the beacon-flame, 
And shroud young hopes in gloom. 


Then to the hall came a little page, 
And readily thus spake he,— 

“T saw, but now, a gallant youth 
O’erwhelmed in the sea.” 


The listening dames sat silent there, 
’Neath the scarlet canopy ; 

But fear came o’er one maiden’s brow 
And tears were in her eye. 


And thus she spake :—“ My mother dear, 
Grant me a boon this hour ; 

I would wander in the lonely path, 
Which the darkening leaves embower.” 
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“ Go freely to the sylvan bower, 
And wander far and wide ; 

But waken thy young sister first, 
And take her at thy side.” 


“ She is too simple and too young, 
And with me may not go; 

She plucks the roses by the roots, 
That with the lilies grow.” 


Then hies she to her gray-hair’d sire ;— 
*“ Grant me a boon this hour,— 

I would wander in the lonely path 
Which the darkening leaves embower.” 


“ Go freely to the sylvan bower, 
And wander far and wide ; 

But waken thy young brother first, 
And take him at thy side.” 


“ My brother is so wild and gay, 
He makes me endless toil ; 

He rends away the flowering shrubs, 
To deck him with the spoil.” 


Straight sped she to the rocky strand, 
Which the thundering billow laves :— 
The fishers’ barks came rushing in 
For loudly roar’d the waves. 


“QO listen now and tell me true, 
My father’s men,” she cried, 

** Have ye seen a galJant youth this night, 
O’erwhelmed in the tide ?” 


“ Our way all night was round the shore, 
Though the winds were strong and loud, 

And a youth of goodly frame we found,— 
The ocean-wave his shroud. 


Fast bound were the silken bands of his hose, 
And the silver clasps of his shoon ; 

There was a smile upon his lips, 
A smile that fled full soon.” 


From her neck she takes the golden chain, 
And the rings from her hand, and cries— 

“ Good men! your guerdon these shall be 
To show me where he lies. 


And haste and bid my parents dear, 
To bear no grief for me ; 

For coldly sleeps my love, and I 
Sleep with him in the sea.” 








i 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


‘* Thou art too apt to lie for thy relations.” 
Our Chronicle of ’26. 


In the preceeding number of the Lyceum,we offered some stric- 
tures on the subject of the North American Review. We there 
expressed the opinion, that the literary notices of that journal are 
so marked with caprice and partiality,as seriously to affect the de- 
gree of confidence to be reposed in them. To illustrate this point, 
we laid before the public a notice of Dr Comstock’s Mineralogy, 
extracted from the 55th No. of that Review. This notice we 
examined minutely, convinced that it was injurious and unjust, 
and closed our article by promising, in a future number of the 
Lyceum, to examine a work reviewed in the North American 
in terins only of eulogy and commendation. Having shown that 
in the case of Dr Comstock, the critic was apparently swayed 
by a spirit of hostility, which led him into error and misrepre- 
sentation, we shall now endeavour to shew an instance, in 
which undue partiality has led him to the opposite extreme, if 
not of magnifying the merits, yet of concealing the faults of an 
author. 

But before we proceed in our task, we have a few ob- 
servations to make. We disclaim all love for the business 
of finding fault. It is too easily and too commonly practi- 
sed to possess any charms for us. We know, indeed, that 
the detection of errors and the discovery of imperfections, 
are the aliment of some minds, aye, and of some critics too. 
There are some persons who take as naturally to hunting 
after faults as hounds to the chase. There are those whose 
whole genius seems to be concentrated in a strong talent for 
scenting out mistakes and blunders. We know of reviewers 
too, in whose minds the discovery of error and imperfection is 
synonimous with criticism, and who can see that their display 
of genius is proportioned to the littleness and tenuity of their 
discoveries. Among these, there are those who can see in a 
stray comma or an inverted s, an ambushed army of most foul 
and monstrous misdemeanors. For this whole tribe we enter- 
tain no very profound respect, and would not by any act, seem 
to class ourselves with them. Nor would we wish to be ranked 
among those, who, while they would not rob the purse, or stab 
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the heart, will pilfer the reputation, or wantonly wound the feel- 
ings of another. We hold that mind to be coarse and ill regula- 
ted, which can thus “tithe mint and cummin, and forget the 
weightier matters of the law.” We say again then, that we do 
not offer our criticism in the present instance, from auy pleasure 
we find in it; it lies in the path our duty has marked out, and 
as we would not seek it from choice, we may not shrink from 
it because it is disagreeable. 

Now we respectfully ask the reader to turn to the 53d No. 
of the North American Review, 349th page, and carefully pe- 
ruse the article under the title, “4 Manual of Chemistry, on 
the basis of Prof. Brande’s, &c., by John W. Webster, M. D. 
Lecturer on Chemistry in Harvard University.” 'The length of 
the review precludes our insertion of it here. It is extended to 
six pages, and is one unvarying strain of praise. ‘The work is 
spoken of as ‘ precisely what was wanted.” In one place the 
plan is said to be judicious. In another, beautiful experiments 
are said to be added. It is said to fill a chasm which all other 
writers have failed to supply. The compiler is complimented 
as having ‘‘ shewn himself familiar with the best chemical works 
and a careful observer of the progress of chemical science.” 
It is said it mnst be “ peculiarly acceptable to chemists in gene- 
ral.” Finally says the reviewer, ‘“‘ On the whole, we think this 
may rank among the very best works on chemistry, for the pur- 
poses for which it is designed, and that the scientific community 
is in no slight degree indebted to the gentleman, who has devo- 
ted the time left from the arduous duties of his office, to this 
task. In connexion with the works of Professor Farrar, the 
present publication renders complete the series of text-books 
on the physical sciences, which have emanated from Harvard 
University ; and these reflect no less honor on the industry and 
talents of their authors, than on the institution with which they 
are connected.” 

To all this lofty panegyric there is no drawback. Not an 
error, or a deficiency, or a fault, is either pointed out, or the 
existence of it hinted at. Not even the customary sweep of 
the quill against typographical errors, is put down to beget the 
reader’s respect for the acumen of the reviewer. Now let us 
turn over the pages of this work, and see, whether it is really 
such an immaculate performance, as the reviewer would lead 
us to infer. 

In the first place, let us take the preface, and consider the 
purpose of the editor in giving this work to the public. At 
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page 5, says Dr W., “It was a leading object in the compila- 
tion of this volume, to pnt into the hands of students a less 
expensive work than that of Brande, or Henry.” If any 
person will inquire at the shops in Cornhill, he will find that the 
price of Brande is two dollars while that of Webster is four ! 

As it is not our intention to glean closely the faults of this 
work, we turn to page 25, paragraph 93, where we find the fol- 
lowing principle laid down for constructing the Thermometer. 
‘* Tf,” says Prof. Webster, ‘‘ we mix equal quantities of the same 
fluid at different temperatures, the cold portion will expand as 
much as the hot portion contracts, and the resulting tempera- 
ture is the mean; so that it appears that as much heat as is lost 
by the one portion is gained by the other. Upon this principle 
thermometers are constructed.” Now this fact which the re- 
viewer calls a principle, is no more the principle on which the 
thermometer is constructed, than is the law of gravitation. The 
construction of the thermometer depends simply upon the ex- 
pansion of fluids by heat, and their contraction by the loss of it. 
‘“‘ The thermometer,” says Dr Ure, “is an instrument for mea- 
suring heat, founded on the principle that the expansions of 
matter are proportionate to the augimentation of temperature.” 
So say Thomson, Accum, Henry, and others, and so say even 
the pupils of Mrs B. 

At page 35, paragraph 119, we are directed how to ascer- 
tain the different powers of conducting heat, which metals pos- 
sess, and as usual, small cones of the metals are to be made, 
which being tipped with wax are to be set on a heated metallic 
plate. These, says Dr W., “will indicate the conducting 
powers by the relative times required to fuse the wax, which 
will be directly as the power of conducting heat.” This is a 
mistake. ‘The wax on the best conducting metal is of course 
first melted. The relative time, therefore, required to fuse the 
wax, is inversely, not directly, as the power of conducting heat. 

At page 88, paragraph 271, the following directions are giv- 
en us for making chlorine. ‘‘ Grind together in a mortar eight 
ounces of muriate of soda (common salt) with three ounces of 
powdered manganese ; put them into a stoppered retort. On 
applying a gentle heat gas will be produced.” Now the re- 
searches of the alchymist for the universal solvent, and philoso- 
pher’s stone were not more fruitless than will be the attempt to 
obtain a bubble of chlorine by this process. Let the experi- 
menter add four ounces of sulphuric acid diluted with an equal 
quantity of water, and he will succeed. 
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At paragraph 511, we are informed that sulphur, when treat- 
ed in acertain manner, gives unequivocal evidence of containing 
hydrogen as a part of its composition. As we read on it be- 
comes doubtful whether sulphur contains hydrogen or not, and 
at the close of the paragraph it is settled that hydrogen is not 
contained in sulphur. 

At page 208, we find silicium arranged as one of the metals, 
while at page 406 we are told “ that the properties of silicium 
bring it near to boron, and carbon.” Here is a contradiction. 
A substance which has a near affinity to carbon or charcoal, or 
boron even, cannot be a metal. The same contradiction exists 
in respect to columbium and litanium, which, although arranged 
as metals are said (page 426) to possess nearly the same pro- 
perties as silicium. 

At page 221, paragraph 806, Dr Webster says, ‘ Silver al- 
loyed with a large qnantity of gold, resists the action of nitric 
acid in consequence of the insolubility of the latter metal in 
that acid ; and in order to render it soluble it is requisite that it 
should be made to form about a fourth part of the alloy, in 
which case the nitric acid contracts it, and leaves the gold in 
an insoluble film or powder.” Here is some mistake. An al- 
loy composed of one part silver, and three parts gold is insolu- 
ble in nitric acid. 

At pege 282, paragraph 1062, Dr Webster would instruct us 
how to make magnesia. Now magnesia, or the carbonate of 
magnesia, is made by mixing together solutions of the sulphate 
of magnesia and carbonate of potash, and Dr W. so directs. 
But he seems not to be aware that a double decomposition of 
these two salts takes place during ithe process, and that carbo- 
nate of magnesia, and sulphate of potash are the results, for he 
says, ‘* The sulphate of magnesia thus formed is removed by 
copious washing.” ‘The truth is, that no sulphate of magne- 
sia is formed by this process. ‘The sulphate of magnesia is de- 
composed, and the sulphate of potash formed, and it is this lat- 
ter salt which is removed by washing. 

At page 386, paragraph 1524, in the process for preparing 
corrosive sublimate, Dr Webster says the common process is to 
expose a mixture of common salt and phosphate of mercury, to 
heat in a flask. Here again is a mistake. Common salt, and 
the sulphate of mercury are the ingredients for making corrosive 
sublimate. We hope Dr Webster is more accurate in adminis- 
tering physic, than is Professor Webster in making it. 
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Dr Webster says, paragraph 1248, that chloride of lead is 
the only compound of chlorine and lead that is known. On the 
same page, paragraph 1249, we are told that on mixing red ox- 
ide of lead with muriate of soda, a subchloride of lead is form- 
ed. For ourselves, we cannot see why a subchloride of lead 
is not just as much a compound of lead and chlorine, as is a 
chloride of lead. 

In very many instances, particular points are not so explain- 
ed as to be comprehended by the pupil. Who, for instance, 
could gain any definite notion of the theory of the process by 
which chlorate of potash is formed, by reading paragraph 828. 
T'wo symptoms of change are there described as taking place, 
differing entirely from each other, and the student is left at li- 
berty to take his choice which he will adopt, and in truth, he 
may as well suppose that any other system of changes takes 
place during the process, as those described. 

Again, page 91, we are told that on igniting the metals with 
chlorine, both oxides and chlorides are formed, but not a word 
of explanation is advanced, by which the reader can account 
for such a singular circumstance. 

At page 39, paragraph 102, the formula for determining the 
specific caloric of bodies is given, but it is of no kind of use to 
the student, it being incomprehensible for want of proper ex- 
planations. 

Of phosphorus it is said, paragraph 581, ‘if suddenly cooled 
after having been heated to 140°, it becomes black.” If hy- 
drogen be present, it is true that the phosphorus will turn black, 
but not otherwise ; a point of some consequence to those who 
should attempt the experiment. 

In some instances, the effect of substituting one word for 
another is quite ludicrous. Thus at paragraph 1646, the Dr 
speaks as follows. ‘* Polished steel dipped into this solution 
acquires a coat of gold, and it has hence been employed for 
gilding delicate cutting ornaments,” (instruments.) 

Dr Webster seems, also in numerous instances, to be careless 
in the use of chemical terms. Thus he repeatedly uses the 
word Cyanuret instead of Cyanide, paragraph 721 ; also para- 
graph 731, where the same error occurs three several times. 

In some instances, and we think in many, the atomic deduc- 
tions of Dr W. are inaccurate. One instance of this sort, viz, 
in the last line of paragraph 332, Dr W. has caused to be 


covered up, by curiously pasting a slip of paper over it. 
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But we are tired of this part of our task, and we leave many 
things, which we had marked, without farther notice. ‘There is 
one general] observation to be made, however, that is too impor- 
tant to be omitted. There is throughout the book a want of 
consistency which materially affects its value. The basis of 
the work is the Manual of Brande. But Dr Webster has in- 
serted a great number of extracts from other writers ; occasion- 
ally cementing this mosaic work with observations of his own. 
Now aside from the want of uniformity in the phraseology, and 
of continuity in the thought, there is a want of clearness and har- 
mony also. We could mention many instances, not merely of 
seeming discrepancy, but of positive contradiction, arising from 
this cheap way of making a book. 

We shall notice but one thing more. ‘The Edinburgh and 
New York editions of Brande have, both of them, employed 
wood engravings, inserted under the eye, in immediate connec- 
tion with the passages they are designed to illustrate, instead of 
copper engravings at the end of the volume. This is a decided 
improvement ; it is not only cheaper but it is better, ws it pre- 
sents the visible representation of the object described in con- 
nection with the description itself; and, while it saves the trouble 
of turning over to the end of the book, it prevents the distrac- 
tion which arises from turning frequently back and forth from 
the description to the engraving. Now why did not Dr Web- 
ster introduce this improvement, particularly as it was a leading 
object to furnish a cheaper book than Brande’s ? 

But this is enough. A few observations will close our re- 
marks, which have already extended much beyond our original 
intention. ‘The main design with which we began, was to ad- 
vertise the public of the partial and capricious spirit which seems 
to preside over the literary notices inthe North American. We 
had it in view, and we confess it frankly, incidentally to ward 
off what we esteemed a malicious blow, aimed at the reputation, 
feelings, and interest of one we esteem as a friend, and respect 
as an author. But we believe our feelings for him have not 
drawn us aside from the public object we had in view. At all 
events, we ask no concurrence in our views and feelings any 
farther than an honest indignation against injustice, and a manly 
love of integrity and fairness will give us. 

We have exhibited and examined two specimens of review- 
ing from the North American. Jn one case, the author is charg- 
ed with appropriating to himself the result of another’s labor ; 
the imputation of ignorance is repeated in various forms ; defi- 
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ciencies of various sorts, errors of the press, errors of the pen, 
and finaliy a retrogradation of ten years in the science treated 
of, are all strongly, and distinctly alleged. Such is the essence 
of one review ; nor is this dark picture relieved by a single ray 
of light: the author, book, and all, like the subject of ‘ total de- 
pravity,” are found to be “ only evil and that continually.” Yet 
this book is introduced into one of the first colleges under the 
first mineralogist in the union ; it is also immediately after its 
publication introduced into other colleges, and meets with other 
marks of approbation ;*—nay, more,—the statements in this re- 
view when examined, appear to be most of them unfounded, 
and many if not all of the errors alleged against the work are not 
to be found in it. This is one style of reviewing. 

But we have laid another instance before the public in which 
the North American appears in a different humor. Now we 
will not say, that this journal is not entitled to the privilege of 
praising its friends whether they deserve it or not. We may 
think indeed, that a work assuming the high pretences of the 
North American to manly independence and lofty integrity, 
ought not to bestow such unmeasured eulogy, as it has done, 
upon a wofk so humble, at the best, and so disfigured by errors 
and deficiencies as that of Dr W. ; a work, too, proceeding from 
the bosom of an university, moreover, the production of a titled 
professor, and courting, by the high pretence with which it comes 
before the public, a close and rigid examination. But even this 
we are not strenuous to insist upon. We can forgive the weak- 
ness, nay, in some instances we would praise it, which allows 
kindness and friendship to paint beauties which do not, and co- 
ver defects which do exist. But this at least we may maintain, 
that a work thus influenced by kindness and partiality, ought 
never to be made the vehicle of false and hypercritical attacks 
upon those whose labors entitle them to the thanks, rather than 
the condemnation of the public. And more than all, the author 
of the critical notice of Comstock’s Mineralogy, should never 
have used the power, which a kind and partial review had con- 
tributed to place in his hands, to strike down a fellow-laborer in 
the common field of science. 


* Within tour months after Dr Comstock’s book was condemned as utterly worthless by the 
North American, it was established in Yale, Washington, and Amherst Colleges, Partridge’s 
Academy and other seminaries. If we were to measure influence of that Review by these 
facts it would seem that the pains we have taken to counteract it were unnecessary. 
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Letters On THE New Tueatre. The in 
tention of the author in presenting these ‘ Let- 
ters’ to the public was probably good ; but that 
they will produce the desired effect is very 
much to be doubted. The consequence of 
their publication, so far from deterring the pro- 
gress of the Tremont theatre or discouraging 
its proprietors, will, we think, incite them to 
new exertions, and act as a stimulus to their 
zeal. A few efforts on the plan of these let- 
ters will gain new advocates for the cause of 
the drama, and give strength to the present 
ranks of its supporters. There is nothing like 
a little opposition to give popularity to a new 
project. It discloses at once the power of the 
parties pro and con ; for not until there is a 
contrariety of interest, will the lukewarm and 
indifferent begin to take sides. The ‘ Letters’ 
before us are written occasionally with much 
earnestness of feeling, an eminent degree of 
pomposity, and a large admixture of the lack- 
a-daisical. The reasoning of the writer,— 
when he pretends to reason,—has the appear- 
ance of soundness, but he seems to place more 
reliance on his appeals to the feelings, than on 
the strength of argument. 

The author in his first essay, apostrophizes 
the proprietors of the new theatre as men of 
*¢ patriotic and generous minds,’’ and, in mu- 
sical periods, tells us of the probable durability 
of the walls of the new edifice, and of the 
sound of viols which shall be heard within its 
doors. Then follows a passage which we 
quote, and recommend to Mr Pelby asa motto 
for his Proscenium. 

‘* Here poetry shall carry its thrill through 
the soul, the art of mimicry make distant scenes 
and ages present, and genius and eloquence 
and grace exert their power. Here Apolloand 
the sacred Nine shall dwell, and the delighted 
crowd return and return to pay to them their 
willing evening sacrifice.’’ 

We are then told that there is in our com, 
munity “‘a growing disapprobation of the the- 
atre,”’ and that ‘* within ten years the advance 
has been very perceptible.’? This we hold to 
be a mistake. There is no city in the Union 
where a well regulated theatre will meet with 
more ample support than in Boston. The 
frequent ‘*disapprobation,’’ expressed by the 
inhabitants of our city, has arisen in conse- 
quence of the very small amount of talent 
which has been found of late years in the reg- 
ular companies that have figured on the Fede- 
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ral Street boards. The crowds who, ten years 
ago, were in the constant habit of gracing the 
theatre with their presence, have abstained 
from an indulgence in their former recreation, 
because they have been almost insulted by the 
performances which, for several seasons past, 
have degenerated from bad to worse. At 
length, after submitting for two years to the fu- 
tile efforts of a corps which would do little 
honor to the temporary platform of a country 
barn, they have determined to provide for 
themselves a rational and elegant amusement. 
We mean no disparagement to the individuals 
of the Federal street Company,—we speak 
of them only wnitedly—as a body. For the ta- 
lents of some of them we have entertained re- 
spect,—but, though it be true that ‘‘a little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump,”’ it is not 
true that two, three, or four comedians, though 
they are of sterling value, can redeem the fail- 
ures of ascore or two of boobies. But we are 
wandering from the business in hand. 

Much stress is laid, by the author of these 
letters, on the cause sometimes assigned for 
supporting theatres, that they are schools for 
morality. Now, for our own part, we dissent 
altogether from those who look upon a play- 
house as an academy for moral instruction ; 
to us, it seems neither more nor less than a 
place for refined enjoyment,—where we may 
find a temporary relaxation from the troubles 
and cares of the world. Like a gallery of 
paintings, or a collection of statuary, or a con- 
cert of music, it is a meet place of resort for 
those who would have the eye and ear gratifi- 
ed, when both are wearied with the confusion 
and noise of every-day business. Were not 
the subject one of too solemn a nature for the 
indulgence of levity, we should call it a piece 
of mere fudge, for the author of these ‘ Let- 
ters to tell us that ‘‘ the tragedy of Calvary ”’ 
is never to be performed on the stage of the 
Tremont theatre. Pray, is he in the habit of 
hearing prayers offered, and sermons preached 
at Philosophical Lectures, or at the Atheneum 
Gallery, with which he is so much pleased / 
Does he not know that even these places are 
the resort of those who are in search of relief 
and gratification and variety ? Will he pretend 
that by the spectacles presented to the eye, at 
the latter place, none but pure and holy 
feelings are excited ? Has he never seen the 
groups of ‘‘sons,’? and ‘‘ daughters ’’ too, a- 
round the lascivious and half-naked picture 
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La Negligee? Or the gicating eyes that were 
admiring the Garden of Love and the Infant 
Cupids ? Does he suppose, that even the splen- 
did Ecce Homo, the numerous Madonnas, or 
the Penitent Magdalens,hung around the walls 
of the Atheneum Gallery, have a tendency to 
suppress the lighter feelings of the visitors? 
Why, then, does not his conscience smite him 
when he takes his children,—for he is a fa- 
ther,—to the Exhibition room? But enough of 
this : a gallery of paintings and a theatre are 
both places of amusement. We do not go to 
them for religious instruction,—that we find 
in our Bibles, and learn from the lips of our 
pastors ; nor for confession and prayer,—they 
are for the retirement of our closets,—for our 
secret communion with God. 

We would ask this ‘ Father,’ since his prin- 
cipal argument against the theatre is, that it is 
not a church, why not advise the merchant to 
erect a pulpit in his counting-room, and sing 
psalms while his vessels are unloading at 
the wharves? or petition to the Legislature to 
make it an indictable offence for the lawyer to 
commence his action without the Lord’s pray- 
er? or urge the Medical Faculty to deprive 
that practitioner of his diploma who shall phle- 
botomize before he has read a homily ? 

In the second letter, page 6, we are told that 
one argument in favour of theatres is that 
*‘ they are a necessary evil, and that it is bet- 
ter to go to them than to worse places.”? The 
author is mistaken. The theatre is not es- 
teemed a necessary evil; it is regarded as a 
desirable place of resort. That its doors should 
be shut because it may tempt the frequenter to 
do evil, is as ridiculous as it would be to urge 
the discontinuance of the holy communion be- 
cause a few miserable wretches have been 
known to leave the table of the Lord, their 
cheeks flushed with excess of wine, and their 
eyes telling a tale the thought of which produ- 
ces a shudder of horror. 

In the third letter, page 8, we are told that 
‘‘there is not here, as in New York, a con- 
stantly changing population of thirty thousand 
strangers to support a theatre.’? No,—but 
there is a community whose taste is sufficient- 
ly cultivated to derive delight from witnessing 
the exhibitions of genius in the histrionic art ; 
a community with confidence enough in their 
own established habits to have no fear of a 
theatre ; acommunity whose indignation may 
be aroused by the maledictions heaped on them 
by afew who say to their neighbour “ stand 
off, for I am holier than thou ;’? who proclaim 
their fasts and prayers by the sound of the 
trumpet, and, like the Pharisee of old, boast of 
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their charities and thank God that they are not 
as other men. 

We cannot but smile at the credulity dis- 
played in our author’s estimates of theatrical 
expenses. We fear he has been sadly hoaxed. 
People who have visited the Boston theatre 
for several years past, are inclined to believe 
that the stock of that concern is not such bad 
property, after all the noise, as it has been 
represented. The managers, notwithstanding 
their inattention to the wishes of the public, 
have been no losers by their bargain. When 
the average receipts of a theatre for one hun- 
dred and twenty nights are four hundred dol- 
lars, while the actual expenses of each night 
do not exceed two hundred and fifty dollars, 
it is no difficult task to calculate whether or 
not there is any gain to the parties concerned. 

In concluding our notice, which we have 
unconsciously extended too far, we cannot 
but regret that the author of these letters 
should conceal himself under the general de- 
nomination of ‘ A Father.’ In affairs of con 
sequence we generally want the name of some 
responsible person, for we can put but little 
trust in an anonymous publication. We should 
have been glad too, had these ‘ Letters’ been 
exposed for sale ; the distribution of them gra- 
tuitously, by night, does not look well. If the 
cause is good, come out in the open light of 
day. 


RicumMonpv.—There is something in the gen- 
eral appearance of this book that reminds us 
forcibly of Richmond and Smollett and Field- 
ing ;—some remnant of that good old fashion- 
ed air which gives a charm to the novels of a 
former day. We do not mean that ‘ Rich- 
mond’ is written in the spirit of imitation,— 
far from it,—but that he seems to have adopt- 
ed the model of the older novelists. The au- 
thor is powerful and original in his manner of 
thinking, and in his developement of charac- 
ter and incidents ; and though he resorts for 
material only to the common affairs of life, 
yet he works these up with the hand of a mas- 
ter. The book before us willanswer a better 
purpose than that of wiling away an idle hour ; 
—it will awaken some of the better feelings of 
our nature ; it displays a capability in the au- 
thor of humouring the fancy of his readers, and 
of adapting himself to their sad or merry moods, 
and what more can be wished in a tale of 
fiction ? 


‘‘ From grave to gay, from lively to severe,’’ 
might well have been the motto of the vol- 
umes. 
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De Vere.—Our author’s former produc- 
tion, ‘ Tremaine,’ was dull and prosy. Its in- 
trinsic value was undoubted ; but being too 
weighty for common use, and not sufficiently 
showy for the parlour or boudoir, it took an 
honourable station in the book-case in the 
neighbourhood of Hume and Johnson and such 
folks. The truth was, its pages appeared so 
like a Roman phalanx in solid cclumns that 
but very few could summon courage to break 
in upon their formidable solidity. Nor was 
this all. There were too many ideas collected 
in a small space, and not enough of tinsel and 
ornament for the prevailing taste. Its matter 
Was too solid and substantial to be of easy di- 
gestion, and people were therefore, somewhat 
cautious in devouring it, as if they were ap- 
prehensive of a mental dispepsia. We would 
recommend to every author who wishes to be 
read, not only to figure as largely as possible 
witha small capital of thoughts, but also to 
divide his book into as many squadrons of de- 
tached paragraphs as possible. The effect will 
be like that produced by the attack of a horde 
of Tartar cavalry,—felt on every side. There 
is a wonderful attraction in a volume that 
abounds with white lines, particularly of a 
summer’s day. There is something airy in the 
appearance of a page where the platoons of 
sentences seem to have taken distance from 
the right and left; they look as if they had 
elbow-room and a breathing space. A sheet 
of close-pressed matter, on the other hand, 
brings with it ideas of a Fourth-of-July crowd, 
where there is generally an abundance of bad 
air and dirty linen ; or of a stage coach at noon 
with twelve insides,—knees locked, shoulders 
pinioned, and the thermometer at ninety five 
in the shade. 

There is another reason why novel-writers 
should avoid every thing that looks heavy.— 
Their productions afford subjects for more 
than three quarters of the small talk that is 
buzzed about in the assemblages of the fash- 
ionable ; and if authors will write so that they 
cannot be read, then is the foundation for the 
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wit and smart rapartee, and blue-stockingism 
of Christendom underminded at once. Novels 
are in truth, of the same utility in civilized 
society, that small coins are in the commercial 
world,—they simplify our mutual intercourse. 
Without a quantity of the latter in his pocket, 
the richest man may sometimes find himself in 
as much trouble as a shirtless beggar,—and 
without a little acquaintance with the former, 
the wisest man may be made to look very like 
an ass. De Vere is a good and sufficient evi- 
dence of the author’s tact. He has observed 
the motion, of the current since he wrote 
Tremaine, and has ascertained that sterling 
metal sinks to the bottom and is forgotten, 
while straws float on the surface. In the char- 
acter of his hero he has successfully portrayed 
the complete English gentleman, and leaving 
the usual track of romancers, has represented 
him poor, deficient in education, without pol- 
ished manners, without fortune, and possessed 
of nothing to facilitate his advancement in life, 
but his strong natural powers of mind. De 
Vere loves, with all the adoration of a youth- 
ful heart, the daughter of one whose favour 
would be a sort of turnpike to honour and for- 
tune, but his innate pride and independence 
of character check the developement of his 
feelings, lest they should seem to grow out of 
his desire for wealth and distinction, rather 
than from his attachment to the lady. The 
characters are all strongly drawn, and the 
contrast between the highminded De Vere, 
and his crafty and unfeeling brother gives 
great effect to the picture. The heroine, Con- 
stance Mowbray is beautifully sketched, and 
in her person are combined all those qualities 
which constitute loveliness in woman. Her 
mind is distinguished by simplicity without 
affectation; intelligence without pedantry ; 
delicacy without squeamishness ; energy with- 
out vulgarity ; refinement without artificial 
elegance. She is indeed a chef-d’euvre. The 
plot and incidents of the novel are not always 
managed with skill, and are often improbable, 
and unnatural, but the work is of a high order. 
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Mr Kean.—A new tragedy, by Mr Grattan, 
the author of ‘‘ Highways and Byeways,’’ has 
lately been produced at the Drury Lane Thea- 
tre. Its title is ‘* Ben Nazir the Saracen.” Its 
unsuccessfu' reception is ascribed to the great 
tragedian’s deficiency in physical power, and 
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to the failure of his memory. His part, says 
the New Monthly, was one of wild energy, in 
which savage passion was to justify its excess- 
es by its own intensity alone, and to be reliev- 
ed by occasional traits of tenderness, whick 
should owe all their power of melting and sub- 
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duing to their contrast with the darker ele- 
ments with which they were surrounded. 
Every thing, therefore, depended on Mr 
Xean’s pitching the character, in the first in- 
stance, in a high key, as he did Bajazet or Sir 
Giles Overreach, and sustaining it to the end 
by the force of passion—a task to which he is 
not now physically equal. He not only did not 
do this—he did nothing. From first to last his 
eye never brightened ; his voice was never 
raised above its lowest level of croak ; nor did 
he attempt one striking attitude or one piece 
of pantomimic action. Mr Wallack, in a judi- 
cious and delicate address, which he delivered 
at the close of the play, for the purpose of ob- 
taining a new trial, acknowledged, on behalf 
of Mr Kean, that he had not done justice to the 
author, and cast the blame on his memory. 
That Mr Kean did not deliver a single speech 
correctly, and sometimes fell into ludicrous 
blunders, is perfectly true ; but this was not 
the worst failure ; for it signified little what 
Mr Kean said, as he was rarely audible beyond 
the first three benches of the pit. It was not 
s0 much the letter as the spirit that was want- 
ing. In the first scene, he is informed that the 
lady who had been promised to him in mar- 
riage, and on whom he doted with Saracenic 
fervour, is destined for his rival—and an ab- 
solute paroxysm of rage is set down in the text 
—yet Mr. Kean talked as coolly as if nothing 
had happened ; and when, in the next scene, 
the audience were informed that he was left 
*““ weary with excess of rage,’’ and “like a 
panting tiger,’’ they began to doubt their ears, 
In the last act, when he'has his enemy in his 
power, Ben Nazir is suddenly told that all his 
soldiers have deserted him—he pauses and 
asks, if the Christian king is gone too?—and 
hearing that he remains, exults in the pledge 
which he preserves—and yet here, witha situ- 
ation so strongly marked, Mr Kean never rais- 
ed his voice or moved a muscle. The effect of 
this lamentable apathy was not only to neu- 
tralize the principal part, but to render the 
plot, which was entirely animated by the fury 
of Ben Nazir, wholly untelligible, and to make 
the fears, sufferings, and gallantry of all the 
other persons, ridiculous. We, however, 
freely acquit Mr Kean of any intention “to 
play booty.’? He had, we know, expressed a 
high opinion of the part, and was sanguine as 
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to the impression he should make in it: he had 
prepared for it one of the most costly and 
tasteful dresses ever seen on the stage ; and 
the play had been postponed once at his desire, 
in order that he might be able to perform with 
the more precision. But we take the melan- 
choly truth to be, that Mr Kean, amidst the 
high excitements of his feverish career, its al- 
most unequalled triumphs and unmerited re- 
verses, has lost nearly all voluntary power. 
He is still able to play, with considerable effect, 
some of his old parts, where an immediate im- 
pulse only is required ; but in the present state 
of his health and spirits, he cannot embody a 
new character. 


Puncnw. Every body knows Macbeth’s re- 
ceipt for dressing a beef-ste.k :— 

If it were done, when ’tis done, then *twere 
well 
It were done quickly. 

But few people are aware that Prospero has 
given an equally good receipt for making 
punch. After detailing the early processes, he 
likens the bowl to ‘* the great globe itself,’’ 
and says that 

All which it inherits shall dissolve. 

But the most important direction is the warn- 
ing not to omit the arrack—*‘ Leave not,’’ says 
he emphatically, 

Leave not arrack behind ! 


Russran Poet. The most popular poet of 
Russia, at the present moment, is Alexander 
Pouschkina ; he is about 26 years of age. He 
commenced his career at the age of 14, and in 
his 19th year wrote a celebrated poem called 
Rouslan and Ludmilla. 


A1oucHh AT tHe Susutime. The Hon. F. 
De Roos relates the following anecdote in his 
American travels. He was sitting by moonlight 
on the brink of Niagara, gazing at the wonders 
of the place until his senses seemed absorbed 
in contemplation. ‘* While reflecting,’’? says 
he, ‘‘ upon the inadequacy of language to de- 
scribe the wonders which I surveyed, an A- 
merican gentleman, to my great amusement, 
tapped me on the shoulder, and ‘ guessed ’ that 
it was ‘ pretty droll!’ It was difficult to avoid 
laughing in his face,—yet I could not help en- 
vying him his vocabulary, which had so elo- 
quently released me from my dilemma.”’’ 





